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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


™ —o f 
HE FIRST EXAMINATION for the 
DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF MEDICINE, for the cur- 
rent year, is appointed to on MONDAY, the 7th of 
IGUST. . . 
ae Certificates required must be transmitted to the Registrar 
fourteen days before the Examination begins. 
Somerset House, By order of the Senate. 7 
16th June, 1343. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
‘ Whitehall, 16th June, 1843. 
ER MAJESTY’S Commissioners hereby give 
notice :— ‘ J ‘ 
|, That whereas various windows in the New Palace at West- 
minster will be decorated with stained glass, artists are invited 
to send specimens in this department of art, to be exhibited for 
the purpose of assisting the Commissioners in the selection of 
persons to be employed. 
2. The specimens are to be sent in the course of the first week 
in March, 1811, to a place of exhibition hereafter to be appointed. 
3. Th imens are required to be designed in general ac- 
cordance with the style of architecture and decoration adopted 
jn the New Palace. Outlines in lithography, showing the dimen- 
sions of the windows, may be obtained at the Architect's ollices 
ia New Palace Yard. n 
4. Each exhibitor is required to send one and not more than 
two coloured designs for an entire window, drawn to the scale 
adopted in the outline, viz., two inches to a foot; and one speci- 
men of stained glass, nut exceeding six feet in the longest 
dimension, representing a part of such design in the full propor- 
tion. Such specimen of stained glass to be glazed up in lead, 
and framed in wood. | 3 " ‘ 
5. The objects forming the details of decoration may be either 
figures or heraldic devices relating to the Royal Families of 
England, or a union of the two, and may ied b 











QCHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL} 


J AGENCY, 30, Sono-square.— Mr. HINTON, late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of ‘Stenography for Schools,’ 
&c., respectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 
of Schools, Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
changes they may contemplate ; also in the transfer of Scholas- 
tic and Clerical Property.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided man 

ears on the Continent, can introduce superior English pot | 
oreign Governesses,with good references. Letters must be free. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE for LADIES, 
GLASGOW.—This INSTITUTION will re-open on Tues- 
day, ist August, for the PREPARATORY COURSE; and on 
Tuesday, 3rd October, for the WINTER SESSION, ai 
*rogrammes are now ready, and may be had at the Institution, 
or by letter, post paid, addressed to the Secretary. : 
The Directors are prepared to recommend several Ladies, 
with whom Pupils from a distance may be placed as Boarders. 
By order of Committee, _ 
ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, Secretary. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S WORKS.—A 
SET of ENGRAVINGS from the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, comprising upwards of 300 Portraits and other Sub- 
jects, published at Thirty Guineas in Parts, to be sold for Sixteen 
Guineas, Half-bound Calf, forming three handsome Folio Vo- 
umes. Apply at R. & W.Swales, Booksellers, 21, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury. 


O ARTISTS.—ART-UNION of LONDON. 
—SIXTY POUNDS will be given for the best consecutive 
series of not less than TEN DESIGNS IN OUTLINE (Size, 12 
inches by 8). The subject is left at the option of the Artist, but 
must be illustrative of some epoch in Sacred or British History, 
or be taken from the work of an English author. Simplicity of 

















borders, diapered grounds, legends, and similar enrichments, | 
6. The invitation to send specimens for the proposed exhibi- 

tion is confined to British artists, including foreigners who may 

have resided ten years or upwards in the United Kingdom. | 
7. Artists who propose to exhibit are required to signify their 

intention to the Secretary on or before the Ist of January, 1s44. 

Byc 1 of the ( issioners, 
Cc, L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTs, 
2 Whiteball, 16th June, 1343. 

ft ER MAJESTY’S Commissioners hereby give 

notice :— 
1. That whereas carve-wark in wood will be required for 
i arts of the New Palace at Westminster, and in the first 
e for the doors of the House of Lords, artists are invited 
to send specimens in this department of art, to be exhibited for 
the purpose of assisting the Commissioners in the selection of 
persons to be employed. so 

2. The specimens are to be sent in the course of the first week 
in March, 1844, to a place of exhibition hereafter to be appointed. 

3 The specimens are required to be designed in general ac- 
cordance with the style of decoration adopted in the New Palace. 
Outlines in ithography, showing the dimensions of the principal 
door of the House of Lords, may be obtained at the Architect's 
offices in New Palace Yard. 

4. Each exhibitor is required to send one and not more than 
two designs for an entire door, drawn to the scale adopted in 
the outline, riz., two inches toa foot; and one carved panel, or 
part of a panel and frame-work, not exceeding four feet in the 
loogest dimension, representing a part of such design in the full 
proportion. The objects forming the details of decoration, in 
conformity with the conditions above expressed, are left to the 
Ry oy ofeach artist. The material of the carved specimen is 
to be oak. 

5. The invitation to send works for the proposed exhibition is 
confined to British artists, inclading foreigners who may have 
resided ten years or upwards in the United Kingdom. 

_ 6, Artists who propose to exhibit are required to signify their 
intention to the Secretary ag? before the Ist of January, 1844, 


By e oners, 
C. L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. 














| 


ion and expression, severe beauty of form, and pure, 

correct drawing, are the qualities which the Committee are 

anxious to realize in this series. If it should be deemed expe- 

dient to Engrave the compositions selected, the Artist will re- 

ceive a further remuneration to superintend the publication. 

The Drawings, accompanied by a sealed letter, containing the 

name and address of the Artist, must be forwarded to the Hono- 
rary Secretaries on or before Lady-day, 1544. 

GEORG oor } Hon. Secretaries. 

4 . 

4, Trafalgar-square, June 20, 1843. 


‘TO ARTISTS.—The notice of those Painters and 

Amateurs who have not yet had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing a picture painted exclusively with Silica Colours and Glass 
Medium is respectfully directed to No. 283 in the present exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy. The subjoined are extracts from 





the drt Union of June, 1843, relative to this picture. “* No. 288, 
‘The Hindoo gentleman warkananth Tagore,” F. R. Say. 
Painted by subscription for the Town Hall, Caleutta. An ad- 


mirable subject for a pictorial portrait. This celebrated person 
is painted in the full costume of the Hindoo of condition : he is 
turbaned and shawled; and so successfully has the artist met 
the spirit of his subject, that he has not only left his work a 
meritorious portrait but a valuable picture. The ciouring is 
wonderfully brilliant, In this respect, indeed. it is beyond all question 
the most remarkable work in the exhibition.” * oo It is only just 
to state that this bguure is painted with the medium and colours 
peepenee by Mr. Miller, of 56, 4 Acre, London, and for which 

e has more than once challenged a trial in the advertising co- 
lumns of the 4rf Union. Few who look upon this work will hesi- 
tate to believe that its peculiar a is derived from some 
unusual means; what those means really are, it is the duty of 


every artist to inquire and ascertain. 
Oo THE PROPRIETORS of EAST INDIA 
STOCK. 


Lapigs and GENTLEMEN, i B 
Having returned from India, after a course of service 
in the Bengal Presidency of Thirty-four years, which termi- 
nated in the Council of India, I am induced to offer myself as a 
CANDIDATE for A SEAT in the COURT OF DIRECTORS 
for the Affairs of the East India Company. 1 make this early 








CLASSICAL—LONG VACATION. 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, who ranked 


high in the first class of the Classical Tripos, would be 
glad to TAKE PUPILS IN LONDON during the Vacation, 
either Cambridge men, or preparing for that University.— 
Address J. G., care of Mr. Wright, Bookseller, 60, Pall Mall. 


HANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, 
M.A rate of Hanwell.—Parents and Guardians desirous of 
sele a School in a beautiful and healthy situation, com- 
biaing, Wa fixed and liberal terms, the intellectual ad t 












t, in order that my ns may be g rally 
known, and shall more fully submit my claims and pretensions 
when personally soliciting your suffrages and support. 
1 have the honour to be, 
ies and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
H. T. PRINSEP. 


EACE CONVENTION.—A PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held at Exeter Hact, Strand, on 
ONDAY, June 26, 1843. < 
CHARLES HINDLEY, Esq. M.P., President of the Convention, 
_ will take the Chair at 11 o'clock precisely. 


London, June 15, 1813, 








of a Colicgiate Course, with religious instruction, moral ‘and 
physical training, and domestic care, may obtain Prospectuses 
en application to the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, D.D,, Rectory, Han- 
well; J. D. Macbride, Esq. D.C.L., Principal of Magdalene 
Hall, Oxford; or of the Principal, at the School. 


EP CATION.—Horwyt House, StamMrorp 
A4 Hitt, Mipoiesex.—At this Establishment YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN are EDUCATED on 

Principles so successfully practised by Pestalozzi and De Fel- 
enberg. ‘The most assiduous attention is bestowed on the cul- 
tore of the feelings. the developement of the mental faculties 
and the general improvement of the health and physical 
capabilities. 

. Knowledge is presented in its simplest form, and every exer- 
tion is made to render its acquirement a source of pleasure, and 
a means of further progress in virtue and intelligence. 

The Course of Instruction includes :— 

The English, French, German, Latin, and Greek Languages. 
The Mathematics, Experimental Philosophy, and Chemistry. 
e Elements of Natural and Civil’ History, Geography and 
, Astronomy, 
Writing, Drawing, Singing, Gymnastics, &c. 

To facilitate the acquirement of knowledge, and furnish 
means of general improvement, a select library is provided, and 
an extensive collection of phil hical hemical apparatus, 
} od cabinets of minerals, shells, &c. A laboratory, bath, work- 

» &C, 

Terms, including every expense, from S1x to Eicut GUINEAS 

a wohl ae a M J & 
rospectus may be obtained at Messrs. Jones & Co.'s, 20, 
Lower Holborn ; or at the Establishment, 





lans founded on the 





Ad by Tickets only, which may be had at the Society's 
Office, 19, New Broad-street; Thomas Ward & Co. 27, Pater- 
noster-row; Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street; C, Gilpin, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Without; James Nisbet & Co. Berners- 
street; Joseph Sterry & Sons, 156, Hizh-street, Borough; Jacob 
Post, Lower Road, Islington; and at the Office of the Court 


Guide, Regent-street. a 
ICONICA.—The new 





(\ONCHOLOGIA 

Prospectus of this popular Work on Species of Shells, 
announcing the Author's plans for the due performance of the 
eadertaking, will be sent to any part of the Kingdom, on appli- 


cation, free of postage. . 
PANOPCEA ALDROVANDI, now on view, 


price 5/. 5s.—This powerful bivalve Mollusk, with its proboscis 
and shell complete, measured, when alive in a tub of sea-water, 
2 feet A jock in length. It is the second specimen brought to 
ngland, a eae 
Lovell Reeve, Bookseller and Naturalist, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 

and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all business relating to the Securing and Dis- 
posing of BRITISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation 
of Specitications, Drawings of Inventions, is expeditiously and 
ouppoueahy © ected, . 

Also REGISTRATIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof Designs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100. | = 

A Prospectus, containing much useful information, may be 

btained, and ref to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 

lication to Mr. Al der Prin 

















flesistrations made, on ice, 14, 
incoln’s Inn-fields, 





LE®>s MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION AND 
LITERARY SOCIETY, 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND LIBRA- 
RIAN, who will be expected to take an active part in the general 
direction of the Institution, and to have such an acquaintance 
with the improved methods of Education as would enable him 
to superintend the Classes of the Institute. _ 

The present Salary is 70/.; but the Committee would be dis- 
posed to increase the amount to 100/., if they can secure the 
services of a Gentleman of superior Jralitoations. 

AS. KITSON, Hon, Sec. 


1? an INVALID of the wealthier class, who may 

desire to combine the advantages of domestic comfort 
and constant medical aid or Superinteneenee, with the daily use 
of a carriage, in any protracted or difficult case, inthe house of 
a Physician of standing and experience, without family, residing 
in a yy 2 nd ery situation in the suburbs of London.— 
Address M. D., 20, Golden-equare, London. 














Sales by Auction. 

Mr. HODGSON will SELL _ BY AUCTION, at bis Great Room, 
192, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY NEXT, June 
29th and 30th, at Half-past Twelve, x 

THE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, including 
J splendid Books of Prints, County History, and numerous 

Topographical Works, Drawings, fine Engravings, Proors and 

Inpia Proors, &c. &c. 

To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ANTIQUITIES, MINERALS, CABINETS, ETC, 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
29th June, and following day, at 12 o'clock, 
COLLECTION of EGYPTIAN, GREEK, 
and other ANTIQUITIES, in Bronze, Stone, and Terra 
Cotta—Casts from the Albambra, Coins and Medals, Curiosities. 
Birds in Cases—a small Furnace, with Sand-bath; and a few 
Lots of Chemical Apparatus. Also a select Collection of Mine- 
rals and Fossils, and Two Mahogany Cabinets. 
On View the day prior and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues had. 











SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, June 26, 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS and 
WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, consisting of a great 
variety of English and Foreign Portraits, many of them fine 
and scarce—a large Assortment of Historical, Scriptural, Pic- 
turesque, and Fancy Subjects—a Quantity of Book Plates, 
various, of Finden's * Royal Gallery of British Art,’ India proofs 
~a valuable and interesting Collection of Autographs and 
Franks by distinguished Literary and other Persons; &c. &c. 


On THORSDAY, June 29, and two following days, 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed 
from the Country ; among which are, Bayle’s Dictionary,5 vols. 
calf—Mede's Works, calf—Bowyer's Edition of Hume's ‘ngland 
—Pocock’s Description of the East, 2 vols.—Carte’s Life of the 





Duke of Ormonde, 3 vols.—Fox's Book of Martyrs, 2 vols.— 
Ciceronis Opera, 9 vols. calf—Wood's Rivers of Wales, 2 vols.— 
Gough's graph s.—H. d's Parliamentary History 





phy, 2 vols. 

of England, 36 vols.—Clarke's Travels, 11 vols.—National Por- 
trait Gallery, 5 vols.—Bryant’s Mytholozy, 6 vols. calf—Richard- 
son's Works and Correspondence, 25 vols.—Scott's Novels, 17 
vols.—Valpy’s Family Classical Library, 52 vols.—Kuripides, 
Matthia, 6 vels. calf extra—‘Thucydides, Bipont, 6 vols.—Pla- 
tonis Opera Bekkeri, 11 vols. calf extra—Metastasio, Opere, 17 
vols. e paper, calf—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, by Croker, 
5 vols.—Hume and Smollett’s England, 13 vols. calf gilt—State 
Papers, 11 vols. calf—Burke’s Works, 8 vols.—Sowerby's Minera- 
logy,6vols.—Bp. Horsley’s Works, 1! vols. calf ¢xtra—Lardner’s 
Works, 10 vols. calf extra—Jeremy Taylor's W orks, 3 vols. calf 
—Robert Hall’s Works, 6 vols.—a quantity of Magazines and 
Reviews, &c. &c, 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, at bis House, 125 








Fleet-street, on MONDAY, 26th June, 
OOKS OF PRINTS, ARCHITECTURAL 
BOOKS, &c. 
On THURSDAY, 29th June, 
VERY VALUABLE COLLECTION of 


‘ BOOKS in QUIRES, &c., including Aristophanes’ Come- 
dies, translated by Wheelwright, 2 vols. 8vo. 970 copies, printed 
at Oxford—Heerens's Treatises on the Keformation, &c. 8vo. 
450 copies—Hoole’s Four Gospels in Greek, with English Notes, 
12mo. 280 copies—G in’s Return of Prayers, ismo, | 
copies—Otto's History of Russian Literature, vo. 195 copies— 
Sebleusneri “Lexicon Vet. Test. 3 vols. 8vo. 30 copies—Shak- 
speare’s Works, 1 vol. 8vo. 1000 copies—Valentine Vox, 60 Illus- 
trations, 500 copies—Belgium and Nassau, 62 Plates, royal 8vo. 
304 copies—Illustrations to Humphrey's Clock, imp, 8vo. 3 
Plates, 100 copies—Cawse’s Art of Oil Painting, 37 copies—Phil- 
ips's Geometry, 8vo. 500 copies—Paley's Evidences, 60 copies— 
Cecil's Life of Newton, 2000 copies, with the Stereotype Plates 
—Loudon's Gardeners’ Magazine, 10 vols. 24 copies—a Set of 
Woodcuts to Asop's Fables. 


On SATURDAY, July Ist, i 
ALUABLE BOOKS, including Chrysostomi 
Opera, 13 vols. best Benedictine edition—Basilii Opera, 3 
vols, Benedictine edition—Athanasii Opera, 4 vols. Benedictine 
edition—Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, 2 vols.—Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum, cura et studio Gallandius, 14 vols. very rare—Thome 
Aquinatis Opera, 18 vols, in 16, the Roman edition, Another Set 
in 23 vols., the Paris edition—Eusebii, &c. Histori@ Ecclesias- 
tice, 3 vols.—Rolenii Thesauri, Antiq. Rom.-Gr. nova Supple- 
menta, 5 vols. large paper—Charnock's Works, 2 vos Tere s 
History of England. 5 vols.—Shak e's Hind ! 
ary—Robson's British Herald, 3 vols.—Ciceronis Opera, 23 vols. 


—Eschylus, Butler, 8 vols.—Homer, E 


dides, Bloomfield, 3 vols.—Moliére, 6 vols. fine copy—Johi 

and Steevens’ Shakspeare, 15 vols. best edition ™ Lownde's 
peijcorapher’s Manual, 4 vols.—Nichols's Literary A es, 
8 vols. 








Cc 


PREPARING FOR SALE. 


HE STOCK of the late Mr. JOHN TEMPLE- 
MAN, by Direction of the Administratrix, 
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EDGE HILL, DUFFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
SUPERB LIBRARY—VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PIC- 
TURES AND ENAMELS—ELEGANT PLATE AND CHOICE 
WINES,—LATE THE PROPERTY OF J. P. ORD, ESQ. 
By B. PAYNE, on MONDAY, 26th inst., and two following days. 


HE LIBRARY, of 3000 Volumes, is of the 

won Ho ay description, and in the most costly bind- 
. contains. 
ATURAL HISTORY—Audubon's Birds of America—Gonld’s 
al Works—Lavaillant’s ditto—Knipp’s Pigeons— 
Redoute, * Les Roses’—the entire Works of Wolf fel Moyer, Cur- 
tis, Yarrell, Bell, Soules, sae and B 

wards, Swainson, &c. 

HISTOR Y—Harleian Miscellany —Somers'¢ Collection hem 
—Strype'’s Works, large paper—Robertson, Gibbon, Hume, Cla- 
Tiallars => State Papers, Phillips, San. Darcie, Burnet, 

allam, 

TOPOGRAPHY—Whittaker, Britton, Blore, dghrer, DS Dibdin, 
Dusdale, Owen and Blakeway, Nicholson and Burn, Ormerod, 








Me rick, Baker, Clutterbuck, k, Morant, Stothard, &e. &e. 
BELLES LETTRES— urke, Ben Jonson, Shakspere, Spencer, 
Jehnoen, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Southey, &c. &c. 


Wal, 
BI OGRAP PHY — "Knight, “Cherton, Wifes: e, Murray, 


bdin, &c. &c. 
MODERN ART—Re nolds, Opie, Fuseli, Roberts, Stanfield, 
Nash, Lewis, Rossini, Harding, & 
1 NB. The jecper — ot the | Hlustrations are proofs on 
ndia paper, before ers, an e@ paper copies; 
the bindings chiefly by Lewis, and the condition pe heck. 
The PICTURES contain quouine 4a from the poneiis 
of Stanfield, R.A. Robert arpente 
Lee, R.A. 
Collins, R.A. 
Also, no less than 35 Enamels from sstebeated ‘Pictures, b ry 
H. Bone, R.A., and ne—Stanfield’s St. Michael's 
Mount; “Collins® Venturesome Robin; Roberts’ Interior of the 
Great Church at Coen, 7 &c., are among the Pictures of 





yaney Ga Bone 


the Modern English S 
The Cabinet ictures sont oP tig Picsstsh School contain gems by 
. Raysdae . Wouvermans 


Vv is. 

Edge Hill is 4 miles from py F a the North Midland Rail- 
way, within 7 geet journey of London, and 10 minutes’ walk 
of the Duffield Station. 

Catalogues, ls. each, to be had at the eynell s Ne Offices in 
Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester ; Mr. » Reyne sy News Agent, 

ancery-lane. indon ; erald Oxford; Chronicle 
Office, Cambridge ; White Hart Inn, Duflield ; and Auctioneer’ 8 
Office, Leicester. 


In small 8vo. price 6s. the 2nd edition of 
HE BISHOPRIC of SUULS. 
e Rev. ROBEKT WILSON EVAN ra A. 
Vicar of Pa Seae. | Fellow of Trinity Colle; <, Cambridge ; 
and Author of * The Rectory of Valehe 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
The Section entitled ‘The Clergyman in his Study’ 
may be had separately, price 6d. 


MR, unde: ’s nap ir at tl SERMONS, 


n 8vo. price 9s. 
ERMONS, chiefly on the THEORY of 
RELIGIOUS a a a brosched before a University of 
Oxford. By JOHN WMAN, B.D. 
Pella - Oriel Coll 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and’ Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Parochial Sermons. 6 vols. 8vo. (sold separately), 
price 10s. 6d. each. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 11s. cloth, 
HE THEOPHANLA, or Divine Manifestation 
of Christ, by Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, a work long 
supposed to be lost, but potety brought from the East in a Syriac 
version, and translated into ~ with notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, to which is prefixed a Vindication of the Orthodoxy 
of Eusebius, and of his views on prophecy, dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Duke of Northumber and, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, | By SAMUEL LEE, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the. Univers sity of ‘Cambridge, & ¥ 
an & J Paterusterro® 


arly ready, Part I 
ALHOGRAPHTA SACRA. “PICTORIA ; 


or, Select Illustrations of Apeions Illuminated Biblical 
and Theological Manuscripts. By )» WESTW F.L.S. 
The work will be in large quarto, aa the pistes will be printed 
in gold, silver, and colours, under the direction of Mr. Owen 
ones. It is proposed to be published in Parts, each containing 
four or five plates, with descriptive letter-press. =, detailed pro- 























¥ ‘The ao” Periodical Works, for JULY, 1843, will be 


lished by Charles Knight & Co. 
(THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXX, 
(New Series,) price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: Part LIV. 
SuaksPeRg, a Biography, Part VIII.) price 2s. 6d. a 
KNIGHTS LIBRARY EDITION of Othelle ee 
Vol. VIIL., « Hamlet, Cymbeline, and Othello, Dem, 
8v0. price 10s, 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION of SHAKS 
Vs. yi ten Vou cloth, wih med ee prize 2s. 6d. Tobe 
eted in Ten es. Publis 
Sach containing a sae Play, price éd. ow Ruben, 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
REIGN or Georas III., Part XXX., super-royal 8vo, price 22, 
LONDON, Part XXVIIL, price ls. 6d. Publisl 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. . named ake th 
THE PENNY CY CLOPEDIA, Part CXXV., price ls, 6d. 
1“ THE oe Ragone sw of ANIMATED NATURE. 
rt VI., 1 mpleted in T: 
lished aiso in Weekly Numbers, price = “five Parts, Pub. 





THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, Vol. XXVI, including 
from UNGULATA to WALEs. be sg boards, price 7s. 6d, 


Rec 
THE PROGRESS OF THE ‘NATION, in its various 
Social and Economical Relations, from the "Begi nning of the 
Phncheonth p Coutury to the Present Time. ByG GRP Porter, Esq 
F.RS. L. IIL, containing Consumption, Accumalint 
Moral me, and Colonies and Foreign Dependencies, in 
deny 8vo. cloth boards. . 
The Third Volume, now completed, furnishes some Sy 
plementary Information to t fhe preceding Volumes, previou “a 
Salahes with a ay ndex: price of the Third volume, 
~¥ , 7 previous volumes are 7s. 6d. each, or the complete 
set for 
22, Lodsato-civest, June 20, 1843. 





spectus may be had. free, on application to the P 
London: published by William Ste. 113, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price | 
HERMAL COMFORT ; © Popular Hints for 
Preservation against Colds, and Consumption. 
 B Sir GEORGE LEFEVRE, M.D., Fellgw. of the Royal College 
Fapeipians. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








© ADVERTISERS.—From the Official Stamp 
Returns published this day, June 10, 1843, it appears the that 
during the three months of January, February, and March 
the present year, the Stamps capailed to each of the wader 
mentioned Journals gave them an average Cesiestien = 
ARDENERS'’ CHRONICLE «- o 


= , SaaS © CSSD s *- mm <fo00 
} Sa a fa ee 
oo - 3,539 

Seton rT ee er ee ee 
. or - or oo 3,462 

_ oo oe oy ry or . ee 3,103 
Standard ie ae a oe 3,077 
bserver «+ a on eT e+ 2,308 
Atlas on - a - oo a 2,077 
Court Journal - oo on ee 1,377 
Publishers" Senter oo . oe ee 1,334 





n 8vo. price 10s. 
ERMONS on the BOOKS of f JOEL, JONAH, 
NAHUM MICAn, and HABAKKUK, and ‘on some Pas- 
sages of ISAIAH and © KIEL, 
y JA MES RANDALL, A 
Rector of Binfield, Bere ne formerly feliow of Trinity 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’ pChasshperd, aot Ww aterloo-place. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 
ERMONS on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
> Tas the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, A.M. 


ity College, Dublin; an’s Vicar in Christ Church 
Gatbosral: and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 





Rivingtons. St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


mall 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
EMOIR of THE CHISHOLM, late M.P. for 
Inverness-shire 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to fs Queen 
Dowager, and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, 


iustees, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- places Bell 
& ,* idfute, Edinburgh ; Smith, Inverness; and the Booksellers 
Brig . 


i 
e Also, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons on Various Subjects. 2nd edit. 9s. 6d. 


2. The Cloud of Witnesses ; a Series of Discourses 
bd the Eleventh Chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews. 

0. \ 
3. Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist. 
2nd edition. 8vo. 10s. 

BP, GRAY’S KEY TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
oerrer EDITION. 

In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the 10th edition, revised, o 
KEY to the OLD TES TAMENT 
APOCRYPHA; or, an Account of their several Books, of 
the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 

respectively written. 
By ROBERT GRA D.D 
Late Lord Bishop RA Bit ol. 

*,* This Edition contains exclusively the numerous and im- 
portant additions and improvements introduced by the Author, 
at various times, into this long-established Work. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Bishop Percy’s Key to the New Testament may 
be had bene’ up with the above in one Volume. 


CHURCH SERVICES, 


HE HON. C. GRIMSTON’S COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK and_ LESSONS, (dedicated, by permis- 
a to Her meee, .) containing the entire Morning and Even- 
Service, nted in a large clear type, in two portable 
v0 umes, one Tor the Morning and the other for the Evening. 
P Specimens of ¢ of a aes may be obtained through any Book- 
eller, 








and 





free of ch 
The Prices are 3 : 
orocco 
Elegant. Plain. Calf. 
Largest Size . -£2 0 0 £i 4 ) £1 4 0 
Second Size . i * ° H ® 





Smallest Size 
J. Hatchard & Son, 197, Piccadilly ; : and all Booksellers. 





Sed er te 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. . 

D545 of the SKIN ; a Practical Treatise 
on their Diagnosis, Pathology. and Treatment; orranged 

according to a natural system of classification and p 

an outline of the anatomy a physiology of the skin. By 

ERASMUS eee, Consulting  Eargeon to the ‘St. Pancras 


catemnens, Se 
ndon : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, the 4th edition, with TREA ori cloth, 20. 
N the NA and TREA ‘MENT ‘of 
STOMACH and RENAL DISEASES; ca an Inquiry 


late the Connexion of Diabetes, Calculus, and other Affections 
f the TM, ¥ and adder, with Indigestion. By WILLIAM 








PROUT 
Jonni ‘Sparchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, with Plates, price 1 
EDICAL HISTORY of the EXPEDITION 
to the NIGER during the Years 1841-2; comprising an 
actount of the Fever which led to its abrupt termination. By 
JAMES O. M‘WILLIAM, M.D., Senior Medical Officer of the 
Expedition. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Jast published, 2nd edition, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, lis. 
te TERMARRIAGE; or, the Natural Laws by 
which Beauty, Health, ‘ahd ‘Intellect result from oomals 
it 
lineations of the Functions and Capacities which each Parent 
bestows on Children, and an Account of correspondin ee 
in the Breeding of Animals. By ALEXANDER WALKER, 
“ The production of certain results by certain intermparriages, 
is now a matter upon which no controversy can exist.’’"—Atlas. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, = 
~~ Just published, 2nd edition, 12mo. cloth, : 
A COMPENDIUM of DOMESTIC. ‘MEDI- 
CINE; comprising plain Directions for the employment 
of Medicines, with their properties and doses, and brief Descrip- 
tions of the Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases, and of the 
Disorders incidental to Infants and Children ; with a selection 
of the most efficacious Peecerpions, Intended as a source of 
easy reference for Clergymen, and for Families residing at_a 
distance from Professional Assistance. By JOHN SAVORY, 
Member of the Society of Apothecaries. 
ondon : John Churchill, Princes-street, Scho. 


YDROPATHY. — In the Press, A Medical 

Visit to Geitenbeny, | in April and May, 1843; for the pur- 

se of investigating the Merits of the W ater-cure Treatment; 

Sir Charles Scudamore, M.D. F.R.S., Honorary Member o 

Trinity saan, Dublin, and of As Imperial College of Physi- 
cians, Vienna, &c. &c. 

Jone Charchill, Princes-street, Soho. 








unions, and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity from others. 








er Royal 8vo. en lettered, 7s. 
ARERGA: Poems by E. 8. Cunst. M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Frofessor of History 
at University College, leeds. Barrister-at- 
eumeemeas* hens pugngen G. Bell, 


AMBRIDGE. UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 





No. XIII, price 2s. 6d. Contents: 
The Recent Histories of Rome. | China. 
The Frogs of Aristophanes. Reviews—Macaulay’s Lays of 
Poetry—* To m z Ancient Rome. 
Extracts from the Memoirs of |—-——. Hawker's Ecclesia. 
s } Homeric Hymns. 
Ariadne: a Motdeal Romance. hae des 


A Duel in Georgia gi iv iniveraity Intelligence. 


Will be published July Ist, price 2 28. 6d 
HE ELECTRICAL MAGAZIN E, No. I., a 
WAL Quarterly Periodical, conducted by Mr. CHARLES 2 
ceo “Translations of the recent Papers by Karsten, Bun- 
sen, De la Rive, Becquerel, and Matteucci, &c.—Original Com- 
munications—Reviews—Reports of Lectures delivered before 
the Royal Institution, by Faraday, Grove, and Smee—Notices 
of New Experiments, &e. &c.—Bain’s New Method of exciting 
Metals ; and the recent improvements in Electro-Telegraphs : 
with oe matter _of interest. 
mpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers: -hall-court. 
*,* All Communications, Books, &c. for Review, I Adver- 
tisements, to be sent to the Editor, care of Stewart & Murray, 
Green Arbour-court, Old Bailey. 








OYAL BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate. 


street, Londen. aise 


J. 
W. P. Craufurd, ‘Esa. 
George Webster, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Es 
John Connell, Esq. 
nkers—Union Bank of London, tertreet, Argyle. 
place, Regent-strest, A | Pall’ et East 
Standing Counsel—P. Lau Ed. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken and Webster, vand essrs. Johnstone 


and Farquhar 
The Directors grant Letters @ of Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney, Port Philip, Hobart Town, and nceston, 
free of cha ills transmitted for collection. 
y orderof the —— H. weal, Manager. 
& Allen, Esq. t. An al. ua Edinburgh 
hompson & a pawn and tte  Henrions, 


oe. cine Esq. 
J. P. Robinson, Esq. 
Adam Duff, Esq. 


Agent 
Meurs. i 
Belfast. 


us LiFe ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ers. 
* Charles pole. isa, Chairman, 
William Burnie, E ty 

Charles Boulton, Esq. I. gos Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 

James Campbell, jun. Esq. Charles “Littledale, Esq. 

Harry Chester, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 

John Cockerell, i peoree W e W ane Penman, Esq. 
rice 


John Drummon » Es 
Charles Bell Ford, i | Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 





William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Rich, E 

tdward Harman, Esq. Henry Stuart, Esa. M.P. 
Joseph Hoare, ~~. p* Jlaude George eT hornton, fag Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq 


JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that rt Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Profits of this Society.— 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes tron their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan- 
tage of effecting Insurances in the Sun fice 
ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, in Cofn- 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Wel- 
beck-street, Cavendish-s pare ndon; also of any ra the 
Agents for the Sun Fire O 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
wer kee Of Parliament, > & 6 Will. IV. ¢. 76. 
crag tw A — 





Empowered by bB. 
Thomas Farncomb, 
Leaf, Esq. 
William Banbury, 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 


oe Clift. 
t. Himphers, M.P. 


Thomas Kelly, Es Ald 
Jeremiah Pilcher, 
of London and — ty 
Hon. J. Lewis Pocock, 
"Ton Mayor of Londo: 
sician—Dr. oTeaffreson, 2 , Finsbury-square. 
Guana Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ place, Ole O18 Jewry. 
Consulting ‘Actuary—Professor Hall, of College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Comosey’ s Income of nearly 60,0001. per 
annum, yearly increasing, a’ e Fun | 
invested in Government and other ie Securities et, 
—~ larger amount than the estimated liabilities o' é 





m pany 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability, of the 
Yompany, thereby, in effect, giving to eve policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in fieu of t 1e defe 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
nnual Premium to Assure 





Age. | For Gee Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole La 
20 £017 8 £0 19 £1 
118 1 : ; 0 
40 150 2410 


1 9 
= : . ; iM 19 ™ ; +4 
17 
One-third of adie: term Penen s may remain unpaid at5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 

paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present, outlay 
desirable the varied an comprehensive Tables of the Argus 

Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the omets 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 


See EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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in demy 8¥i avo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED ; Gen an loeuley into the 
G RAPHY oft ORAL RICA, 
fancy Bist eETAM DESBORO EY 
ut truly "laascal com “thie wonky well considered s 
eographic ; 
orical rotpetne only, truly tritical work hitherto undertaken 


tnguestional on the subject.""—Count Griberg da Hems6, in 


b= complete 


Ma: 
the fer yas th made tohistorical, as contradistinguished 
by ditions geoaraphy, can be at once seen and appre- 
ed... The gain for geography as subordinate to historical 
ciat _ ‘which results ion r. Cooley's omy. is equally great. 
inavthe bo ok is, characterized throughout by puteness and 
d ju 3 ent.”"—Royal Geogr. Society's Journ. Vol. XII. 

sourve owe oll our ace rate snowlodes of the early +. 
f the Moors and Ara Regressad to the researches of the 
judicious Coote. ‘The i. and of the Arabs’ well deserves 

perus al yee d of Africa. ti 

aile ae et Ay eon 
*—Bulletin 
raisers segues. 10, Sioaeeet "and all Booksellers. 
a SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 48. 6d. bd. 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 

UCLID’S "ELEMENTS of PLANE 
TRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 


OMET 
atpCEMENT ARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of —— or 4%. Self-instruction. 





dait de grandes con- 








of the * History of Maritime and iniand Discovery,’ 
antes * The Negroland of the Arabs, 
“This is the best edition of the Saeue "which has yet ap- 
ared””—Atheneu which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
Mreattention tothe wantsof learners, cannot be ee surpassed.”” 
—Dublin University 
Uniform wit th the ‘ Elements.’ price 3s 
OOLEY’ S GEOMETRICAL ‘PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED ; 5 g Scxplonent to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for 
the use of Teachers an private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions deduced from J Fan Six Books of Euclid, are illus- 


tb jagra 
trated in i ed found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.” ay 


pice. 
OOLEY’S HOURS of ‘RUCLID ; being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed goperate ly for Use in the Class-room. 
ittaker & Co. Ave » Maria-lane, London. 
“ Orders r by all B 


BAUDRY, Bookseller, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris. 
New Italian and French Publications. 
LA GUERRA del VESPRO SICI- 


LIANO. Ovvero un periodo delle istorie Siciliane del secolo 
XII Seritto da MICHELE AMARI. conda edizione 
riveduta dall’ autore ed accresciuta di nuovi documenti. 
Parigi, 1843, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 

COLLETTA—STORIA del REAME 
di NAPOLI. Dal 1734 sino al 1825. Parigi, 1843, 2 vols. 
Svo., 10s. 

GIANNONE—STORIA rd REGNO 
di NAPOLI, sino al 1733. 11 vols. 8vo., 2U. 15 

STORIA della COLONNA ‘IN YFAME, 
di ALESSANDRO MANZONI. Edizione alla quale favens 
aggiunte, come appendice, le Osservazioni sulla Tortura di 
Pietro Verri. Parigi, 1843, 1 vol. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE de la COLONNE IN- 
FAME, par MANZONI, bay par ANT. DELATOUR. 
Paris, 1843, 1 vol. 12mo., 

MAN- 


I PROMESSI ‘SPOSI di AL. 


ZONI. Edizione riveduta dall’ autore. Storia della Co- 
jonna Infame. Original edition, illustrated by 450 highly- 
finished Wood Engravings. Milano, 1840, 1 vol. imperial 
8vo. of 864 pages, stitched, 27. 3s. 
The same bound in full gilt cloth, 22. 5s. 
MANZONI~I PROMESSI SPOSI. Nuova 


edizione, fatta su quella riveduta dall’ autore, 1842, 1 vol. 


fvo., 5s. 

— I MEDESIMYI, colla STORIA 
della COLONNA INFAME, e le Osservazioni sulla Tortura. 
Parigi, 1843, 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Steel En- 


gravings, 8s. 

— I PROMESSI SPOSI. Nuova edi- 
zione, 1843, 2 vols. 12mo., with Portrait and Woodcuts. 
=e and correct edition for the use of Schools. 6s. 

I MEDESIMI, colla STORIA 
della CO COLONNA INFAME, e le Osservazioni sulla Tortura 
di Pietro Verri. 2 vols. 12mo. with Portrait & Woodcuts, 9s. 

— IL CONTE di CARMAGNOLA, 

ADELCHI, e POESIE VARIE. 1840, 1 vol. 32mo., Portrait, 


“ OPERE COMPLETE di A. MANZONI, che 
contiene I PROMESSI SPOSI, edizione fatta su quella rive- 
data dall’ autore; LA COLONNA INFAME con le OSSER- 
VAZIONI SULLA TORTURA di P. Verri; le TRAGEDIE 
ele POESIE; LA MORALE CATTOLICA. Parigi, 1843, 
5 vols. 12mo., Portrait, 178. 

OSSERVAZ IONI SULLA TORTURA di 
Pietro Verri. 1843, 1 vol. 12mo., 2s. 

CON FESSIONI. Poesie varie di TOMMASEO. 
Parigi, 1838, 12mo., 


GEMME, o RIME SCELTE di POE- 
TESSE IT ALIANE, ANTICHE e MODERNE, Cioé: Ca- 
milla Searampa, Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, Gas- 
para Stampa, Suor dea de Bardi, Laura Terracina, Chiara 
satraini, Laura Battiferro, Isabella Andreini, Faustina 

arrati Zappi, Gaetana Passerini, Petronilla Paolini, ed 
altre antiche e contemporanee. Parigi, 1843, 1 vol. 32mo., 
Vellum paper, very neat edition, 3s. 
Tobe had of Dulau & Co. Soho-square ; Rolandi, Berners- 
ats Barthés & Lowell, Great Marlborough-street ; ; Nutt, 
street; W. Jeffs, Burlington-arcade. 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to ovr commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

1. 


Fourts Epirion, 


A 8 Y S TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is 'y and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 





By Georce Dartry, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


ll. 
New Epition, (just published,) 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 


liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the | 


various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 
By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Mle 
Tarrp Epition, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


with 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 


By Greorce Dar ey, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


A.B. 


Iv. 
Seconp EpItion, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
_ Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 
chanics,’ 








FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 





‘Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 

nihilated one’s spirits. It isthe breathing of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stifled with continual business....As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, I am afraid they will take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.” 

PULLER’s HoLy AND PROPANE STATE. 
* All work and no play makes Jack a ~ boy.” 
OLD _ ae PROVERB. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
In an Ornamental Cover of the 16th Century, 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WITH FIFTY REMINISCENCES OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES, DRAWN EXPRESSLY 
FROM THE ORIGINALS, BY 
MESSRS. JOHN JAMES 
AND WILLIAM 
LINNELL. 

(Open deny. f from Ten to Four, except Pride ont \Getantag. ) 
r Editions, price 6d., 3d., id. A 


| Caatague des Tableaux qui se cman dans la 


GALERIE NATIONALE, suivi par la Chronologie des Pein- 
tres.’ Prix 6d 





HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
(OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT Fripays.) 


Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings. Gardens and (rounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood engraved by ladies; and 
Vlans of the Palace and Grounds from Official Surveys. The 
Illuminated Cover is taken from a design for a book-cover pro- 
duced by Hans Holbein for Cardinal lolsey. Secund edition, 
— in cloth, and Holbein's cover in gold, with Maps and 

lans; and 2s. 6d. not gilt, and with plan on! 

“* Decidedly the best popular guide to the picturesque beauties 
of Hampton Court of any extant."’— Spectator 

* A charming cqgenes ofa Hand-book. literally crammed 
with information."’—A/ 


FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; 

Being a Guipr to all the Pocroane in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, the DULWICH GA 
SOANE MUSEUM, the SOCIETY of ARTS, and tit BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Price 1s. 6d. 

“These © spittenes are more raisonnés and correct than the 
correspondent oilicial ones; are more portable, and to their 
limits every way commodious, whilst they cost omer much 
less than several of the latter cost separate.’’— Atheneum 





HOLIDAYS; or, a Guide to London Sights. 


Giving details of the Localit tg Means of Access~Setuve of 
Admission—Time when Open—Principal Objects, and 
tive Catalogues of all the Permanent Sights. 


Le 
Notes for Days’ 
Excursions out of the Metropolis. Price 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


(The Abbey o opens at 9 A.m., and closes, in the Summer, at 
p.m. The T s are shown until half-an-hour before, an 
about an boar after, Divine Service, which commences at 10 a.m. 
and3 p.m. Entrance to aaa Corner, free ; to the Nave, alone, 

3d.; with the Chapels, 6d. 


A Guide to the | Sculptures, Tombs, 
and Decorations, with 56 Embellishments on Wood, engraved 
oy Ladies, 4 a, © a Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the 
« ane Seow and an Illumination. Price 7s. Cheaper Edi- 
ions 

“Its pages are not disfigured by the usual Guide-book senti- 
mentality, rambling on without method, and mixing inaccurate 
if not false information with indiscriminate and nauseating 
praise, but it gives a well arranged and correct escription, 
neither too popular nor too pedantic, of the Sacred Edifice.”— 
Ecclesiologist, published by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

“Avolume got up in excellent taste, and written in a right 

spirit; critical so far as criticism could be allowed, but eivage 
suggestive, and testing opinions by reference to principles. A 
if to perfect the interest of the work, its fifty-six illustrative one 
gravings have all been executed by women ; and some amateurs, 
Lady Callcott and Lady Palgrave, amongst others, have grace- 
fully contributed drawings, and thus associated their names 
with their sister artists.’’— Atheneum. 


Also, for Foreigners, GUIDE A L’ABBAYE DE 
WESTMINSTER. Par Félix Summerly. Prix Ish. 


TEMPLE CHURCIH. 


With Eight Illustrations. Printed in three colours, in novel 
combinations of lithography and type, with Ornamental Cover 
of the pattern of the Encaustic Tiles. Second Edition. Prices. 


A HAND-BOOK for CANTERBURY; with 


35 Ulectrations and a Map, bound in an Illuminated Cover, 
ce 3s. 





Will be ready in a few days, 
DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON ; 
with Engravings on Wood, by Charlotte and Laura Bond. 


GeonrceE BE tr, 186, Fleet-street. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE FRANCAISE 


PUBLIEE PAR 
FIRMIN DIDOT Fréres & Co. 





BEAUMARCHAIS, TUVRES COM- 
PLETES, précédés d’une Notice, par M. St.-Mare-Girardin. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with a Portrait. lis. 


BERNARDIN de ST.-PIERRE, CEUVRES 
COMPLETES, avec une Notice de M. Aimé- Martin. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. with a Portrait. 


BOILEAU, MALHERBE et J. B. ROUSSEAU, 
Les (EUVRES COMPLETES, accompagnées de Notes. 1 
vol. royal 8vo. with a Portrait. 1840. lls. 


BOSSUET, Suva COMPLETES. 4 
vols, royal 8vo. 1842 40s. 


BOURDALOUE, CEUVRES COMPLETES, 
revues et collationnées sur I'édition de 1707 du P. Breton- 
neau. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 28s. 


CHATEAUBRIAND, GUVRES COM- 
aTE 5 vols. royal 8vo. with 30 highly-finished ae. 
ngs. \. 


CORNEILLE (P.), 2QUVRES COMPLETES, 
et (Euvres choisies de Th. Corneille, avec les Notes de Vol- 
taire, la Harpe, Marmontel, etc. 2 vols. royal 8yo. witha 
Portrait. 1641. 22s. 


COURIER (P. L.), EUVRES COMPLETES, 
et INEDITES, avee une Notice, par Armand Carrel. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. with a Portrait. 10s. 


FENELON, CEUVRES COMPLETES, pré- 
eédées d'une Notice, par M. Aimé-Martin. 3 vols. royal 
8yvo. with a Portrait. 32s. 


LA FONTAINE, G@2UVRES COMPLETES, 
avec une Notice et des Notes, par M. Walckenaér. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. with a Portrait. lls. 


LA HARPE, COURS COMPLET de LITTE- 
RATURE, avec le XVI. Siécle, par MM. Chasles et Saint- 
Marc-Girardin, et le X VILL. Siécle, par Chenier. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. with a Portrait. 30s. 


LE SAGE, (2UVRES COMPLETES, conte- 
nant Gil-Blas, le Diable Boiteux, le Bacheli 
Gusman d’Alfarache, et le Theatre. 
six steel Engravings. 


MOLIERE, CEUVRES COMPLETES, précé- 
dées des Mémoires sur sa Vie, par Grimarest, annotées par 
Aimé-Martin, accompagnées des Notes de Bret, Auger, 
Aimé-Martin, ete. 1 vol. royal 8vo. witha Portrait. 1842. 

108. 

MONTAIGNE, SES ESSAIS, avee les Notes 
de tous les Commentateurs, etc. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with a 
Portrait. lls. 


MONTESQUIEU, CEUVRES COMPLETES, 
avec une Notice, par M. Walckenaér, des Notes de Dupin, 
Crevier, Voltaire, Servan, etc., et une table analytique des 
matiéres, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with a Portrait. lls. 


PETITS POETES FRANCAIS, depuis - 


herbe jusqu’ & nos jours. 2 yols. roya| 8vo. 


PASCAL, LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, la BRU- 
YERE, VAUVENARGUES et DUCLOS, ou les Moralistes 
Frangais. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Pascal's Portrait. lls. 


RACINE (J.), QUVRES COMPLETES, pré- 
cédées des Mémoires sur sa Vie, par L. Racine. 1 yol. royal 
8vo. with a Portrait. 1842. 10s. 


MASSILLON, CGEUVRES COMPLETES. | 3 


vols. royal 8yo. 750 pp. with a Portrait. 


STAEL-HOLSTEIN (Mme. de), CEUVRES 
COMPLETES et Guvres posthumes. 3 vols. royal 8vo. with 
a Portrait. 30s. 


VOLNEY, GEUVRES COMPLETES, précé- 


dées d'une Notice sur sa Vie et ses Ecrits. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


VOLTAIRE, GUVRES COMPLETES, avec 
les Notes de tous les Commentateurs. 13 vols. royal 8vo. 
with highly-finished steel Engravings. 1843. 61. 6s. 


VOYAGE DU JEUNE ANACHARSIS, par 
BARTIIELEMY, précédé des Mémoires sur’ sa Vie, etc. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. 12s. 





1 vol. pe Bvo. with 
12s. 





London: F, Dipor & Co. Amen Corner, 
Paternoster-row, 





39, PATERNOSTER-ROW, June 24, 1843 
Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS 
have just published the following NEW WORKS: 


I. 
The Cartoons in Westminster Hall. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 
Or, HOW TO OBSERVE WORKS OF ART; especially 
Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. 

By FABIUS PICTOR. 

Fcap. 8vo. 3s. boards. 


II. 
Dr. Pereira on Food. 


A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET; 
With Observations on the DIETETICAL REGIMEN suited 
for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs; 

And an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metro- 
politan and other Establishments, for Paupers, Lunatics, 
Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. 

By J. PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S. & LS. &e. 

1 vol. 8vo. 16s, cloth. 


By THE sAME AUTHOR, 


ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA; 


Comprehending the Natural History, Preparation, Properties, 
Composition, Effects, and Uses of M éedicine. Second ition, 
ag ix enl larged, 2 vols. 8vo. with nearly 400 Woodcuts, 

. clo’ 


III. 
Danish Historical Romance. 


KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 
Or, the THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE, in the 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
Translated fom the Danish of oeann, 
By JANE FRANCES CHAPMA 
"3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. —- 


Iv. 
De Pombal’s Portuguese Memoirs. 
THE MEMOIRS OF TITLE MARQUIS 


OF POMBAL. 
By JOHN SMITH, Esq. 
Private Secretary to the Marshal Marquis De Saldanha. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Autograph, 21s. cloth. 

These Memoirs comprise an Account of the Earthquake at 
Lisbon in 1755—energy of Pombal in restoring order, and re= 
buildinz the city—the yy of the Oporto Wine Com- 
pany—the suppression of the order of Le eee y Con- 
epirecy—the rupture between Portugal and the Court of Rome 
—the Jesuit Malagrida, his extraordinary hallucinations, trial, 
and execution—the disputes with Spain—Pombal's university 
and educational reforms—his resignation after the death of 
Joseph—hbis examination—the sentence passed upon him—his 
illness and death. 

V. 


Low’s Agriculture, improved. 
ELEMENTS OF 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE ; 


Comprehending the Celtivation of Plants, the Husbandry of 
Domestic Animals, and the Economy of the Farm. 
By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. 

Professor of Agriculture i in the University of Edinburgh. 
Feet | Edition, freatly, enlarged, 8vo. ‘with neenty Two Hun- 

red and Forty lustrations on Wood, 21s. cloth. 

*,* far edition contains large and interesting additions on 
the chemical constitution and geological relations of soils—on 
the effects of climate = Cn pe | the nature, uses, and 
action of f tillage and the succes- 
sion of crops—on the theory and practice of draining, &c. 





Peres 


The following NEW WORKS are nearly ready : 
I. 
New Work on Sindh. 
PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
SINDH, 


The. Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants and its Produc- 
tive Capabilities; with a Narrative of the Recent Events. 
By CAPTAIN POSTANS, 
Bombay Army. bate Assistant to the Political Agent, Sindh. 
with Map and Illustrations. 


II. 
The Countess of Blessington’s New Novel. 


MEREDITH. 
By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (In afew days. 


III. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 


By the MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 
Translated from the French. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


nennee 


Messrs. Lon & Co.’s CATALOGUES 
of NEW WORKS in UENERAL LITERAT URe and SCIENCE, 
of MEDICAL and SURGICAL WORKS, of SCHOOL Booss, 
and of SECOND-HA ND WORKS, reprinted for 1843, many, be 
obtained Gratis. so the Prospectus of an important New 
Work on ORNITHOLOGY, by Mr. G. R. Gray, of | ‘4, — 
Museum, about to be publishe by subscri tion ay o; price 
Half-a-Crown, boards, 8. mprehensive. SIFIE! D GENE- 
RAL CATALUGUE of Modern Works, i in aa department Let 
English ye corrected to March. 


Erratum. — The forthcoming ing Half-Volume of the he 
cal Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion ra seeta now- 
ledge (Half-Vol. $y will be ready early in AUGUST, and not in 
October, as erroneously announced in the , No, 815, 











— 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


TALES and STORIES from HIs. 


TORY. . By AGNES STRICKLAN 
Illustrations, bound aud gilt 7ac nS * VOUS. with niumerans 





PETER PARLEY’S UNIVERSAI 


HISTORY, on the BA’ 
erest.ce ae SIS of GEOGRAPHY. With Two Hundreg 





THE CARDINAL VIRTUES; 


Morals and Manners co ted. B mangier 
BELL, Author of ‘ The Only Daughter.’ 2 vols. 7. - cane 





THE LITTLE BRACKEN-BURN. 


ERS, a Tale; and LITTLE. MARY'S FOUR SAT 
By ‘he late LAD ¥ CALLCOTT, with a Frontispiece ae 
Augustus Callcott. 3s. 





FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS 


selected by ANNE cAaume. With One Hund: 
gplestes | Tee ii ne Hundred Woodcuts, 





ROADS and RAILROADS, and the 


Vehicles ané Modes of Travelling in all Parts of the W 
pularly described. ‘With a Hundred Woodents. an. \°%™% 








POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG 


PERSONS. Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER. 2p, 6d. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


selected from the Saturday Magazine. With Illustrations. 1s, 4d, 





THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND: 


° ——. of PRACTICAL ADV ICE aod INSTRUCTION 
© Young Females on their en ering upon the Duti 
after quitting School. By A LA 3s. 6d. ome 





MINERALS and METALS: 
tnd Mining. 


their 
d U the Arts; wit! 
ith lllustrations. as Fin S Aeccusinet ae 





EASY LESSONS in MECHANICS; 


with Familiar piestrations, o showing the Practical A ican 
of the various N : With 1 b 








THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, Popu- 


lar Maer of the Structure and Funetions of the Human 
ited by T.C. GIRTIN. With Illustrations. 2s, 6d. 





CONVERSATIONS ON 


GARDENING and NATURAL HIS. 


TORY. By the + nad of ‘The Elements of Botany.’ With 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 





THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 


With many Illustrations. 2s. 





SISTER MARY’S TALES in NATU- 


RAL HISTORY. With many Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES, 


from History, Geography, and Biography. By ELIZA WAKE- 
FIELD. 1s. 6d, 








PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD 


aoa i we with some Easy Lessons in Latin. By SARA 





PERSIAN STORIES illustrative of 


EASTERN MANNERS and CUSTOMS; and 


PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and 
Old. By the Rev. H. G. KEENE, M. A. With Illustrations. 
15. eac. 


INSECTS and their HABITATIONS: 


a Book for Children. With many Illustrations. 19. 








THE BOOK of TREES, describing 


the Principal Timber Trees, and the larger ‘apocies of 
With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 





BOOK of ANIMALS ; BOOK of 
BIRDS; BOOK of FISH BOOK of REPTILES; BOOK 4 
SHELLS, With numerous ae is Mnotlons. 1s, 6d. eac’ 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1843. ~ 
REVIEWS 


the United Irishmen, their Lives and Times: 
Second Series. By R. R. Madden, M.D. 
2 vols. Madden. 
Wiru feelings of heart-sickness we turned to 
this second series of Dr. Madden’s narrative ; 
and every additional page has added bitterness 
tothe retrospect. Whether, in the perusal, we 
are called upon to contrast the circumstances of 
Ireland in 1798 with those of the present epoch, 
or to trace the sameness of sentiment and aspi- 
ration pervading both eras, we are equally im- 

led to doubt the progress of civilization, and 
to abate something of the high hopes we have 
cherished —— the ultimate destinies of 
humanity. Nearly half a century has elapsed, 
since the civil war was waged which Dr. Mad- 
den has undertaken to illustrate; and the inter- 
yal has been occupied by one long discussion 
(senatorial and oy on the state of Ireland. 
Much legislation has been expended on the 
adjustment of its difficulties; and two measures 
of great importance—great in the conception, 
but narrowed by unskilful working—have been 
contemporaneous with a marked and progressive 
improvement in the agricultural face of the 
country and its physical resources. Yet what 
have been the results? an increase of proleta- 
rian pauperism, and deeper discontents—pas- 
sions exasperated, disgraciously yielded preju- 
dices more fondly cherished, concessions unten- 
able, oppositions absurdly protracted, and (to 
sum up the whole) Ireland as disturbed, and 
as formidable a source of weakness to the em- 
ire, as at the day when 70,000 lives had just 

n sacrificed, and nineteen millions of money 
wasted for its pacification.* 

At the present moment, when the eyes of all 
England are turned anxiously westward, the 
publication before us must attract more atten- 
tion than was accorded to the former series; 
andthe reader who can estimate the facts, and 
deduce from them his own inferences, is likely 
to derive from it much desirable knowledge to 
assist in forming an independent judgment con- 
cerning existing contingencies : for though the 
author himself has generally abstained from 
drawing direct parallels, or casting the lights 
of experience forward upon the passing scenes 
of to-day, the occasions for apposite reflection 
perpetually arise in the course of his narratives. 

e case of Ireland lies in a narrow com- 

; and we will once again trace its out- 
ine, for the benefit of our younger readers. 

overflowings of the Norman invasion of 
England passed over to the sister country. 
Its leaders, after their wont, took possession 
of as much soil as they could occupy, and 
settled themselves, an armed camp, in the midst 
of a hostile and relatively barbarous popula- 
tion. From that time to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the story of Ireland traces one long suc- 
cession of petty contests, carried on, native 
chief against native chief, feudal baron against 
feudal baron, Irishman against Norman, and 
all in turn, and sometimes together, against the 
authority of the kings of England. Elizabeth, 
atlength, contrived to reduce the greater part 
of the country to some comparative obedience 
to her sceptre. Upto this period, the predomi- 
nant evil was the natural result of such pro- 
tracted anarchy—the ceaseless devastation of the 

d, the check to industry, to commerce, and 
the uncertainty of tenure, both to proprietor and 
ooccupant. With Elizabeth came in the addi- 
tional curse of religious dispute, and the forcible 
mtrusion of a Protestant priesthood into the 








* Bee Appendix, No 5, vol, 2, of this series. 


Ss and the pockets of a Catholic population. 
ut the elements of confusion, compressed by 
the strong grasp of the Virgin Queen, were never 
eliminated ; and resistances, on a smaller scale, 
were repeated, with various fortunes, till the 
overthrow of the monarchy brought Cromwell’s 
victorious armies into the country, accompanied 
by renewed destruction ; when another vast con- 
fiscation of properties introduced a new ele- 
ment of strife, in the persons of a race of sturdy 
Presbyterians, morally and temperamentally as 
different from the Norman lords, as those were 
from the aboriginal chiefs. Next followed the 
Revolution of 1688, when the Catholics, taking 
part with James, again drew on the country in- 
vasion and conquest, with fresh forfeitures; the 
whole consolidated and confirmed by the penal 
laws of Anne. From that time, the supremacy 
of England was complete: the whole kingdom 
(to use an Irish phrase) ‘“‘ took English order ;” 
and the nation was governed by a viceroy and a 
parliament, imitating the English in form, but 
possessing no reality, either of national inde- 
pendence or popular representation. The Ca- 
tholic population, meantime, the vast numerical 
majority of the people, were, by a fiction of law, 
not supposed to exist; and being cowed and 
overborne, they endeavoured, as much as pos- 
sible, to escape from observation. A small but 
wealthy Protestant minority thus possessed 
whatever of political power was permitted to the 
Irish subject, and it domineered over the masses 
in a Protestant parliament, which could move 
only in subordination to the English minister 
for the time being. From this period to the 
a of George the Third, peace, however, pre- 
vailed; the tide of desolation was checked; 
population increased ; agriculture advanced with 
rapid strides; a considerable import and export 
trade commenced; the seaports and the capital 
saw a race of merchants and citizens called into 
existence ; and the nucleus was formed of a class 
capable of understanding and appreciating the 
injuries, under which they and their country 
laboured. Thus something like a national feeling 
was developed, and even in the servile parlia- 
ment an opposition arose—an heirloom probably 
from the Sanction republicans. To this the 
ascendancy party occasionally adhered, as a 
means of increasing their own importance ; and 
the American war, by crippling England, en- 
abled the Irish parliament to secure its own in- 
dependence of the English senate. Meanwhile 
the Catholics became wealthy and influential 
enough to obtain a repeal of some of the more 
offensive and debasing enactments agaiast their 
religion, and a considerable start was given to 
every species of industry. It does not appear 
that at this period the labouring population, 
though miserably poor, and without the resources 
of manufacture to take off superfluous hands, 
was so numerous as to be pressed _ as 
severely for the means of sustaining life as it 
has since become. 


The declaration of independence, in 1782, was 
an unsubstantial victory. It imposed new duties 
on the English minister, obliged, at all costs, to 
maintain his influence in Ireland. He was thus 
thrown upon a most extensive and demoralizing 
system of corruption, and on a variety of petty 
and unjust expedients for mastering the new- 
born independence both in parliament and 
people. The Protestant proprietors, in posses- 
sion of the pocket boroughs, and dividing be- 
tween them the representation of the counties, 
were naturally prone to legislate, under a double 
fear for their religion and for their lands; and 
therefore to strengthen the executive, on whose 
support they mainly depended, and to repress 
the spirit of liberty, so hostile to their own sway. 





But corruption reduced this tendency te a sys- 





tem: in a very few years the Revolution of 1782 
was rendered a practical nullity, and the supre- 
ay of the English minister was again com- 
piete. 

The tacit compact was thus confirmed, and 
all but officially recognized, between the English 
minister and the ascendancy party, by which 
the latter was to absorb all power, and be per- 
mitted to employ a vigour beyond the law, the 
better to subdue the rest of the nation; and all 
this upon the strict condition of using that 
power for English purposes. In reference to the 
resistance of 1798, Dr. Madden observes on this 
combination— 

“In England we all know that treason means 
‘conspiring and intending the death of the king,’ &c. ; 
but in Ireland it meant, and is by a party still under- 
stood as, ‘ conspiring and intending the overthrow of 
the English interest and the Protestant ascendancy.’ 
Hence Charles II. confirmed the forfeitures of the 
loyal Irish lords, who had taken up arms to support 
his own cause against the usurpations of Cromwell ; 
because Cromwell, though a regicide in England, was 
the representative of the English interest in Ireland. 
Hence James II., while the Irish were spending their 
best blood to maintain his rights, deliberately professed 
sympathy only for the English, who hurled him from 
his throne. * * Their pecuniary interests taught the 
faction of the ascendancy to maintainand propagate the 
delusion, that through them only could the connexion 
between England and Ireland take place ; they were 
so far justified as to prove, that except by such an 
unpatriotic party, a connexion of obvious inferiority 
could not be perpetuated. There is an immense dif- 
ference, if people could be brought to see it, between 
a connexion or union of inequality, based on main- 
taining monopolies for one country at the expense of 
misery and degradation in the other—and a connexion 
or union of equality, in which both countries should 
enjoy the same civil rights, the same religious privi- 
leges, and the same commercial advantages.” 

But during the very brief existence of an in- 
dependent Parliament, a great change had been 
effected in the aspirations and desires of the 
people; and the advent of the French Revolution 
found a large body of Irishmen disgusted with 
the wide-spread corruption, and prepared to 
adopt the principles of their neighbours, and 
to follow in their wake. 

At this time, the nation was divided into 
three parties: the resolute adherents of British 
rule; the Catholic malcontents, seeking religious 
emancipation, and little else; and a party 
(principally Presbyterian and _ mercantile) 
seeking practical reforms and redress of 
grievances, which, as despair of success in- 
creased, were gradually og to pursue 
separation from England, and a domestic repub- 
lican form of government. It was in the bosom 
of this party that the association of United 
Irishmen was formed, which took the initiative, 
and for a long time almost exclusively worked 
the popular resistance in 1798. For the story 
of this resistance, we must refer to the volumes 
of Dr. Madden. 

During the long interval from 1688 to the 
time we are now speaking of, the peasantry had 
existed in a state of continued revolt against 
the law, which was in all things against them: 
they were the victims alike of legislative one- 
sidedness, and of personal and administrative 
injustice; but they could neither understand 
their position, nor combine for redress ; and their 
secret and midnight associations for revenge 
and self-assertion, kept the landowners in per- 
petual alarm. 29 

The history of one of these outbreaks is given 
by Dr. Madden, by way of introduction to the 
present series, as a necessary clue to the share 
ultimately taken by the peasantry in the resist- 
ance to the King’s forces. On this subject, the 
writer thus generalizes :-— 

“The various outbreaks of popular discontent 
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which took place between 1760 and 1790, and got 
the names of insurrections and Popish rebellions, can 
only be regarded as agrarian outrages, the result of 
oppressive measures taken for the collection of exor- 
bitant rents, the exaction of tithes, and the conversion 
of the small holdings of the peasantry into pastures. 
The destitution attendant on those measures, and 
especially the latter practice, in a country where the 
unfortunate people turned adrift had no manufacturing 
districts to fly to for the means of support, drove the 
persons thus beggared, and deprived of houseand home, 
to those acts of violence and desperation which usually 
follow in the footsteps of distress and ignorance. The 
same interests which reduced the people to misery, 
were exerted in representing their condition as the 
result of their own turbulent and lawless proceedings, 
and the conduct of any of the gentry of their own 
persuasion who sympathized with their sufferings, or 
dared to attempt to redress their wrongs, as influenced 
by seditious and disaffected motives. Wherever agra- 
rian outrages were committed, and their causes were 
inquired into by such persons, the landlords and the 
tithe-owners never failed to raise a clamour against 
their character for loyalty ; and even the writers of 
the day, who ventured to espouse the cause of the 
parties who had the courage and humanity to inter- 
fere in behalf of the unfortunate people, represented 
their advocates as well-meaning ‘ but giddy and offi- 
cious men.’” 

This standing agrarian revolt was distinct, in 
all respects, from the political movements ; and 
is still so far so, that it would continue unabated, 
though all other resistances were put down, so 
its own causes remain unredressed. 


Here, then, we discover many corrupt instincts 
struggling for supremacy, and combining to 
supersede the one only legitimate end of all 

overnment, the common good of all. The 
English government, fearful lest Ireland should 
slip from its grasp, and become an engine of 
annoyance in the hands of enemies, struggled 
first for military supremacy, and afterwards 
for legislative influence. The ascendancy party, 
fearful alike of a substantial political reform, and 
of Catholic resistance, strove to impose on the 
credulity of England, and to represent the 
country at all times as on the eve of rebellion. 
Thus they were encouraged in their violences 
and their prejudices, as much for the sake of 

reserving the Irish crown in union with that of 

ngland, as from a No Popery fanaticism, which 
it may confidently be asserted few English 
ministers really shared. The landed proprietors, 
the occupants of confiscated properties, lived in 
equal fear of the descendants of the original 
proprietors; while the clergy of the Establish- 
ment dreaded the excluded Catholic clergy; and 
both truckled to the English, on whose over- 
ruling force they depended for their security. 
The peasantry, lastly, at war with the law itself, 
(that obedient handmaid of the oppressing in- 
terests,) stood opposed to order, and to all civili- 
zation which depended on law. This condition 
of things was obviously not formed for per- 
manency; but its destruction was hastened by 
events. 

Notwithstanding the corruption of the Irish 
parliament, it had pursued a course of its own on 
the great question of the Regency, which tended 
directly to the separation of the two crowns; 
and this danger drew the attention of statesmen 
to the pressing necessity for a political union of 
the legislatures. It can scarcely be doubted that 
the narrow escape from separation by the defeat 
of the rebellion in 1798, also hastened that con- 
summation; but had the rebellion never oc- 
curred, a union would still have been inevitable. 
The means of controlling the people in their 
own parliament were felt to be slipping through 
the fingers of the British government; and it 
was taught to know that the “ English interest,” 
in Ireland, was a force, too demoralizing and 
too expensive to be longer maintained. Hence 
many have thought that the rebellion was en- 








couraged and fomented by the English minister 
for the purpose of necessitating the Union : it is 
more probable that encouragement (if encourage- 
ment there was) was the act of the local govern- 
ment, for bringing discontent toa head, and chop- 
ping off that head by a single blow. It is not too 
much, then, to suppose that the Union was 
adopted in England with a remote view of carry- 
ing on the administration of Ireland more 
honestly, of really (and not professedly only) 
carrying a Catholic relief bill, and reducing the 
landed autocracy within the rule of authority, and 
to a practical obedience to the laws, from which 
they had long emancipated themselves. If such 
were the case, the end was again sacrificed to the 
means. The ascendancy party, during the ne- 
gotiation of the Union, were erect and hostile— 
and were bought piecemeal and by retail to 
subscribe to it. That measure, therefore, was a 
compromise, in which the most corrupt interests 
were spared ; the national injuries were, for the 
most part, left untouched ; and little was directly 
changed, except the seat of legislature. Thus 
it happens that, at the present day, after forty 
years of union, the legislation for Ireland is still 
exceptional. 

Of the evils created under this combination of 
causes, the giant ill (proletarian misery and 
agrarian revolt) has been even increased ; and 
that notwithstanding the vast improvement 
which has taken place in the shgtledl eeaunds 
of the country. To explain the apparent 
anomaly, it might be enough to refer to the 
doubling of the Irish population within the 
last forty or fifty years; but another cause 
demands notice. On the concession to the 
Catholics of liberty of representation, in 1792, 
the forty-shilling freeholder became a conve- 
nient tool in the hands of parliamentary jobbers; 
and the multiplication of these voters was in- 
creased by the ill-judged policy of the landlords, 
till they swarmed like vermin in the land; and 
this state of things continued till the class of | 
voters was swamped by the Reform Bill, when 
landlords suddenly discovered the injury done 
to their estates by a pauper tenantry; and they 
commenced clearing their lands with too little 
feeling for the destitution of their tenants, thus 
turned adrift on the world. By such measures, 
the condition of the labouring population was 
rapidly reduced ; and to all their other evils was 
added the necessity for a struggle for the bare 
right of earning their bread. At this moment 
when we write, the process of expulsion is still 
going on, and hundreds of families are wander- 
ing about the country without shelter, or forced 
to seek an unwelcome retreat within the walls of 
a workhouse. This is the one cause for all those 
horrible assassinations which seem so unaccount- 
able to Englishmen, and which are chiefly done 
upon the in-coming tenant, who has taken the land 
from which the murderer has been expelled. This, 
too, is the fact, that gives its meaning to the new 
phrase of “fixity of tenure,” with which the 
repeal party canvass for recruits; and there can 
be no doubt that the one-sided legislation, in 
favour of the landlord and to the depression of 
the tenant, should be promptly and completely 
reformed, and that the labour of the latter 
should be rescued from the thraldom under 
which it now practically languishes. In this 
history there isnothing singular, nothing beyond 
the most ordinary play of cause and conse- 
quence ; and we fully subscribe to Dr. Madden’s 
remark :— 

“ Let us not be accused of libelling the Protestants 
of Ireland ; every ascendancy, wherever and however 
established, must, of necessity, exhibit the same 
course of evil action, whether the distinction of class 
be founded on creed, race, or colour. The Turks and 
the Greeks, the Normans and the Saxons, the 
Franks and the Gauls, the Moors and the Goths, 
the whites and the blacks of the United States of 





America,—are, or were, ascendancies of essentially th 
same nature as that which existed amongst the Pro, 
testants and Catholics of Ireland ; they all exhibite 
equally strong proof that in such a state of things the 
demoralization of the dominant class is equally ex. 
tensive with the degradation of the oppressed ; 
have shown that unjust superiority is always attended 
by that feeling of insecurity which generates sayag, 
cruelty and barbarous contempt for the restraints of 
Divine and human law ; and they all point toa period 
when the ascendancy must sink under the weight of 
its own iniquities, unless its fall be averted by timely 
concessions. Ever since the day that the Egyptian 
Pharaoh established an ascendancy over the Hebrews, 
a law of nature has begun to ensure the final deliyer. 
ance of the servile class—*The more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied and grew.’ The 
masters do not keep up their numbers ; the serfg jp. 
crease with a rapidity which it is impossible to check, 
In spite of penal laws, and bribes, and all species of 
honourable and dishonourable legislative contrivances, 
the Catholics of Ireland have increased in a far more 
rapid ratio than the Protestants; and had these laws 
continued, the latter must have been reduced toa 
minority so inconsiderable, that the reins of govern- 
ment must have fallen out of their hands, from sheer 
inability to retain them any longer. But though this 
system was iniquitous in its principle, destructive in 
its operations, and most ruinous to the very party it 
was designed to serve, yet all history and all exper 
ence show us that men will cling to the banner of 
ascendancy, so long as any of its rags can be held 
together ; and even when they fall to pieces from 
their own rottenness, multitudes of bigots and block- 
heads will be found offering an idolatrous veneration 
to the naked staff.” 

From this our statement, brief though it be, 
and divested of all illustrative details, the causes 
of the existing discontents must become evident. 
The Union has brought no return to national 
an the ascendancy party, though no 
onger necessary to English policy, still holds 
together, strong in its wealth and its close com- 
bination of will and purpose. By rank and by 
riches it might have been entitled to a large in- 
fluence and participation in the government of 
Treland ; inveterate irabits, English distrust, and 
party intrigue, have made it almost the sole and 
exclusive possessor of — But laws change 
institutions, without changing the dispositions 
of men; and the most admirable reforms must 
have suffered in their utility, by being committed 
to such administrators; while those actually 
attempted have almost all been stripped of their 
most valuable clauses, in their passage through 
Parliament, by the intervention of the ascen- 
dancy party and its English allies. This con- 
sideration leads us to one wide-spreading and 
irritating evil hitherto unnoticed—the mal- 
administration of law incidental to all ascend- 
ancies. Without pursuing the evil in its endless 
ramifications, from the judge on the bench to the 
juryman in his box, it is enough to state, that 
where party is concerned, and sometimes beyond 
that, justice is to this day practically denied, or, 
when not absolutely denied, is thought to be so. 
That the late government struggled hard to break 
down this harassing usurpation—brought home 
to every cottage and every transaction of domestic 
life,—was their one great merit in the eyes of 
the Irish people: that the present administra- 
tion has favoured it by its legal and clerical pro- 
motions, is the one circumstance that has done 
more to raise the storm of repeal than all its 
persevering resistance to reform while in opposi- 
tion. Had a return to national government, and 
the suppression of ascendancy occurred at the 
Union, the moral and physical antecedents of 
that event would, for half a century, have 
sufficed to prevent Ireland from rising to an 
equality of general condition with the sister 
country: as it was, all such obstructing causes 
have acquired strength and consistency; and 
they have been wiolavel more manifest even 
by the partial improvement which has been 
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developed. That improvement has not turned 
to the account of order, but has called into 
getivity resistances. Still, however, though 
Ireland gained little control over its own affairs 
py the transference of its parliament to England, 
jt did gain immensely by the public discussions 
of its case in the eyes of all Europe, incidental to 
jts new connexion. It derived the whole benefit 
of publicity, and of an alliance with English 
0 position and English dissent. Thus encouraged 
and instructed in the arts of constitutional re- 
‘sistance, the people acquired, during the long 
struggle for emancipation, a mass of political 
knowledge and resource, which has been shared 
by the lowest among them, and is acted upon by 
the humblest voter. This is a positive and an 
important fact, for it has produced the transfer 
of the votes of the tenants, from the oppressive 
landholder to the sympathizing priest; and 
the consequent rise of a Radical Irish majority 
in Parliament that has often decided the for- 
tunes of the great English parties. In point 
of fact, the Union has raised the Irish people 
in consideration and power; and they cannot 
fail to see and to appreciate the importance of 
that fact in their cooler moments. From that 
circumstance it may reasonably be concluded, 
that the repeal agitation is an accident, not 
destined to continue; and that it would be 
stifled by any earnest attempt to grapple with 
those acknowledged evils which partial and 
stinted reforms have not yet touched. Hitherto 
the prevailing influence of legislation for that 
country has been fear; and fear is notoriously 
the worst and most dangerous of counsellors. 





Orion: an Epic Poem. By R. H. Horne, 
Author of ‘Cosmo de’ Medici,’ &c. Miller. 


We are not of those whom Sir Philip Sidney 
classed quaintly as ‘“ poet-whippers,’”—we are 
not of those of despair of the republic,—or 
commit monarchical treason by imagining a 
king’s death,—or sing dolefully their ‘ De Pro- 
fundis’ over the poetical literature of their 
country and day. With one hand upon the 
heart of our poetry, we feel the living pulse; 
and use the mirror which sad critics, more 
“melancholy and gentlemanlike” than our- 
selves, have denied to the triumph and the 
vanity, to prove at least, and by the very cloud 
on it, the breath which goeth upwards from 
the living mouth, and will articulate presently. 
True it is that another sort of gentlemen—“ the 
gentlemen parcel-poets’”—have increased and 
multiplied in an inverse ratio to the glories of 
the art they practise...against. True, indeed, 
it is, that M. . Carlyle’s “Sham” is especially 
observable in our poetical literature; and that 
the False has done its usual work in depreciating 
the True with the public. Men ask, Ike jestin 
Pilate, “‘ What is truth? what is poetry?” an 
do not wait for an answer. But the answer will 
follow them; the answer will overtake them; 
leaping from one bare crag to another, it will 
be up with them before they reach home : there 
are piercing voices which the world must hear, 
it ever so grey and deaf. That the world is 
too old for chivalry, we have been told; that it 
is too old for Spartan morals and A®gyptian 
short-hand, we can guess; that it will hereafter 
be too old for comfortable population and coal 
fires, for class prejudices, church establishments, 
wars, and corn eng we may fear or hope, ac- 
cording to our degree of nervous susceptibility ; 
but that it is or ever will be too old for Poetry, 
the nature of our humanity forbids, and the stars 
of God, not inaudibly, do deny. We scarcely 
heed, at this hour of the day, to write treatises 
in owe of the immortality of the soul; but a 
“Phzdon,” in favour of the non-mortality of 





soul’s song, may enter with a grace into our 


dialogues. In which, if we individually took a 
part, we should say, after a Socratic pa xvva, 
(stroking passionately the ears of our dog till 
the sparks seemed to come,) that we believe in 
an infinite succession of divine lyrics, didacties, 
dramas, and epic poems,—eig rovg aiwvag Twy 
aiwywy—to the end of this world, and beyond it. 

No degree, however, of sanguine expectation 
could prevent us from being a little startled by 
this new announcement of ‘Orion, an epic 
poem, in three books, price one farthing!’ In 
the first place, we had lost the habit of epic 
poems; they have gone out of fashion like the 
toga; and for a generation which reads and 
writes running, to draw a long epic breath 
seemed tending to prodigy. If, in the appre- 
hension of many, the Drama is dead, the Epo- 
peeia is buried; and there is something ghastly 
in the stir of an epic poem,—it is as if the 
Black Prince’s armour moved of itself, and rode 
away from the Tower on one of Her Majesty’s 
cream-coloured horses. Nor is this the whole 
of the marvel. For, in the second place, that 
an epic poem in three books should be sold for 
a farthing, is likely to remain a singularity 
through all possible vicissitudes of anise and 
cummin. We began by an absolute Pyrrhonism 
on the existence of any poem whatever; and 
having seen, tasted, and so Be the hundred 
and thirty-seven pages, of which the poem doth 
consist, we end in a state of dreamy surprise as 
to what the author and the publisher can mean 
by it. Perhaps—if Sphinx will let us guess—a 
mere antithesis ?—perhaps, a royal generosity ? 
—perhaps, a practical sarcasm on the generous 
patronage of poets accorded by the public? 
“An epic poem in three books for one far- 
thing!” 

At last, the scepticism hangs by us. The 
poem, although a true poem, is scarcely a true 
epic; and we cannot recognize it as belonging 
to that class. The essence of the epopeeia is 
action. Event evolving itself from action may 
pass as a description of the epos; whereas, in 
‘Orion,’ the action is subsidiary to the philoso- 
phy, and the whole consists of a philosophical 
problem worked out by typical or allegorical 
figures. Mr. Horne is known by his dramas: 
to strike the epic end of the gamut was worthy 
of a comprehensive ambition. ‘Yet, once 
more, O ye laurels.” But he has missed the 
epic; and we cannot, while we admire the poem, 
miscall it. If epical in anywise, it is a spiritual 
epic, (and that may be the right name for it,) 
bearing the same relation to the common epic, 
as Homer’s eidwAor of a hero does to the heroic 
body, and putting soul’s experience in the place 
of life’s experience. The subject appears to be 
the growth of a poet’s mind; and the design, 
to show how—the interruption making surer 
the ascent, the obstacle developing the power, 
the very error increasing the ultimate triumph, 
—such a soul graduates upwardly, with a com- | 
pleted work, into the clear height and daylight 
above all. The poet casts his abstract ideas in 
the old classical forms, so that the poem is very 
“Heathen Greek” in its saosin while 
the signification is rather Christian than classi- 
cal: according to his own words, in the prefa- 
tory note, it has been his ‘‘ object to create new 
associations, founded upon those of the antique | 
age, which are the most purely poetical and | 
suggestive.” He opens his fable in Chios, and 
takes for his hero Orion, the builder, (meaning | 
the artistic mind), who is a giant, simple, rude, 
sincere, occupied with the elements of life, and | 
consorting with other giants; Biastor, the force- 
ful; Rhexergon, the breaker down; Akinetos, 
the oueaae ; all opposed in actual nature to 
the builder, but his ‘ wood friends,” on the 
authority of the poet, by accidental association. 
It is morning in Chios, and Orion, hunting on 








the hills, is approached by Artemis} with no 
friendly gesture :— 


Her bow, with points drawn back, 
A golden hue on her white rounded breast 
Reflecting, while the arrow's ample barb 
Gleams o’er her hand, and at his heart is aimed. 


She relents, however :-— 


The goddess paused, and dropt her arrow’s point— 
Raised it again—and then again relaxed 
Her tension, and, while slow the shaft came gliding 
Over the centre of the bow, beside 
Iter hand, and gently drooped, so did the knee 

f that heroic shape do reverence 
Before the goddess. 

She looked with favour upon the “ heroic 

shape,” and he loved her. 
And he was blest 

In her divine smile, and his life began 
A new and higher period, nor the haunts 
Of those his giant brethren ever sought, 
But shunned them and their ways, and slept alone 
Upon a verdant rock, while o’er him floated 
The clear moon, causing music in his brain, 
Until the skylark rose. He felt "twas love. 


But Orion’s association with Artemis (perhaps 
speculative imagination) is imperfect, and soon 
broken. She is high and pure, and his nature, 
though improved, is not spiritualized enough 
for such exclusive intercourse. False, therefore, 
to Artemis, he loves Merope,—falling from ima- 
gination into human passion,—upon which the 
crescent goddess revenges her wrong, by strik- 
ing him with blindness, and Merope Soosite him; 
and he sits alone by Akinetos, the great un- 
moved, who preaches to him the impotence of 
all aspiration and all work, and the sufficiency 
of his blindness. Rising above this moody in- 
fluence and his own desolation, he has recourse 
to Eos, the goddess of the morning and of reli- 
gious cheerful practical philosophy, and she re- 
stores his sight and hope, inspiring him with an 
undying love towards Rerself 


* Eos! blest goddess of the morning, hear 
The blind Orion praying on thy hill, 
And in thine odorous breath his spirit steep, 
That he, the soft gold of thy gleaming hand 
Passing across his heavy lids, sealed down 
With weight of many nights, and night-like days, 
May feel as keenly as a new-born child, 
Aad, through it, learn as purely to behold 
The face of nature. Oh, restore my sight !” 
His prayer paused tremulous. O’er his brow he felt 
A balmy beam, that with its warmth conveyed 
Divine suffusion and deep sense of peace 
Throughout his being; and amidst a pile, 
Far in the distance, gleaming like the bloom 
Of almond trees seen through long floating halls 
Of pale ethereal blue and virgin gold, 
A Goddess, smiling like a new-blown flower, 
Orion saw! And as he gazed he wept: 
The tears ran mingling with the morning dews 
Down his thick locks. 


We are tempted onward, but must break offs 
in order to secure the description of the palace 
of this gracious benefactress :— 


Level with the summit of that eastern mount, 
By slow approach, and like a promontory 
Which seems to glide and meet a coming ship, 
The pale gold platform of the morning came 
Towards the gliding mount. Against a sky 
Of delicate purple, snowbright courts and halls, 
Touched with light silvery green, gleaming across, 
Fronted by pillars vast, cloud-capitalled, 
With shafts of changeful pearl, all reared upon 
An isle of clear aerial gold, came floating ; 

* o . 


From the bright peak of that surrounded mount, 
One step sufficed to gain the golden floor, 
Whereon the palace of the morning shone, 
Scarcely a bow-shot distant; but that step, 
Orion’s humbled and still mortal foot 
Dared not adventure. In the goddess’ face 
Imploringly he gazed. ‘‘ Advance,” she said, 
In tones more sweet than when some heavenly bird, 
Hid in a rosy cloud, its morning hymn 
Warbles unseen, wet with delicious dews, 
And to earth's flowers, all looking up in prayer, 
Tells of the coming bites. * 

* 


* 
Forward Orion stepped: the platform bright 
Shook like the reflex of a star in water 
Moved by the breeze. 


The jealousy of Artemis strikes him dead in 
| the midst of his new happiness and glory and 
expansive schemes for the good of the human 
| race; after which, having stood in melancholy 
| and remorse before Eos, who reproaches her for 
the deed, the rivals unite in supplication to Zeus, 
, and receive from the supreme god, not indeed 
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Orion’s restoration to earth, but his exaltation 
into the heavenly cycle. 


So fares it ever 

With the world’s builder. He, from wall to beam, 
From pillar to roof, from shade to corporal form ; 
From the first vague thought to the temple vast, 
A ceaseless contest with the crowd endures, 
For whom he labours. *, * 

* * * + 
He who will do and suffer, must—and end. 
Hence, death is not an evil, since it leads 
To somewhat permanent, beyond the noise 
Man maketh on the tabor of his will, 
Until the small round burst, and pale he falls, 
His ear is stuffed with the grave’s earth, yet feels 
The inaudible whispers of eternity, 
While Time runs shouting to Oblivion 
In the upper fields. 


We must transcribe one noble passage, which 
embodies the philosophy of the whole work, and 
entreat our country’s poets to lay to heart the 
persuasion of its conclusion :— 


The wisdom of mankind creeps slowly on, 

Subject to every doubt that can retard 

Or fling it back upon an earlier time ; 

So timid are man’s footsteps in the dark, 

But blindest those who have no inward light. 

One mind, perchance, in every age contains 

The sum of all before and much to come ; 

Much that's far distant still; but that full mind, 
Companioned oft by others of like scope, 

Belief, and tendency, and anxious will, 

A circle small transpierces and illumes: 

Expanding, soon its subtle radiance 

Falls blunted from the mass of flesh and bone. 

The man who, for his race might supersede 

The work of ages, dies worn out—not used, 

And in his track disciples onward strive, 

Some hairs’ breadths only from his starting point: 
Yet lives he not in vain; for if his soul 

Hath entered others, though imperfectly, 

The circle widens as the world spins round,— 

His soul works on while he sleeps ‘neath the grass. 
So, let the firm philosopher renew 

His wasted lamp—the lamp wasted not in vain, 
Though he no mirrors for its rays may see, 

Nor trace them through the darkness ;—let the hand, 
Which feels primeval impulses, direct 

A forthright plough and make his furrow broad, 
With heart untiring while one field remains ; 

So let the herald Poet shed his thoughts, 

Like seeds that seem but lost upon the wind. 

Work in the night, thou sage, while Mammon’s brain 
Teems with low visions on his couch of down ;— 
Break, thou, the clods, while high-throned vanity, 
*Midst glaring lights and trumpets, holds its court ;— 
Sing, thou, thy song amidst the stoning crowd, 
Then stand apart, obscure to man, with Gop. 
The poet of the future knows his place, 
Though in the present shady be his seat, 

And all his laurels deepening but the shade. 


We would willingly follow the beautiful with 
further extracts, but the reader must seek for 
himself Orion’s anguish after his blindness, and 
his ultimate beatification, not omitting his morn- 
ing hunt of shadowy stags in Chios— 

There ’s always morning somewhere in the world ; 


and the fine scenic descriptions which abound 
in the poem. Here-is a pastoral revel not un- 
worthy of Theocritus :— 

Rhexergon tore down boughs, while Harpax slew 

Oxen and deer, more than was need; and soon 

On the green space Oriou built the pile 

With cross logs, underwood, dry turf and ferns, 

And cast upon it fat of kine, and heaps 

Of crisp dry leaves, and fired the pile, and beat 

A hollow shield, and called the Bacchiec train, 

Who brought their skins of wine, and loaded poles 

That bent with mighty clusters of black grapes 

Slung midway. In the blaze Orion threw 

Choice gums, and oil, that with explosion bright 

Of broad and lucid flame alarmed the sky, 

And fragrant spice, then set the Fauns to dance, 

While whirled the timbrels, and the reed-pipes blew 

A full-toned melody of mad delight. 

Down came the Meenads from the sun-brown hills, 

And flocked the laughing nymphs of groves and brooks ; 

With whom came Opis, singing to a lyre, 

And Sida, ivory-limbed and crowned with flowers. 

High swelled the orgie; and the roasting bulk 

Of bull and deer was scarce distinguishable 

Mid the loud-crackling boughs that sprawled in flame. 

Now richest odours rose and filled the air, 

Made glittering with the cymbals spun on high, 

Through jets of nectar upward cast in sport, 

And raging with songs and laughter and wild cries. 

* * . * * 

The wine ran wastefully, and o'er the ears 

Of the tall jars that stood too near the fire, 

Bubbled and leapt, and streamed in crimsoning foam, 

Hot as the hissing sap of the green logs ;— 

But none took heed of that nor anything. 

‘Thus song and feast, dance, and wild revelry, 

Succeeded; now in turn, now all at once 

Mingling tempestuously. In « blind whirl 

Around the fire Biastor dragged a rout 

In osier bands and garlands; Harpax fiercely 





The violet scarfs and autumn-tinted robes 

From Nymph and Menad tore ; and, by the hoofs, 
Autarces seized a Satyr, with intent, 

Despite his writhing freaks and furious face, 

To dash him on a gong, but that amidst 

The struggling mass Encolyon thrust a pine, 
Heavy and black as Charon’s ferrying pole, 

O’er which they, like a bursting billow, fell. 

With regard to these “wood friends,’’ we 
cannot follow their significant misfortunes. 
Akinetos, the unmoved, who is in his great 
shapeless lumbering calm’ so striking to the 
imagination as to deserve well of the memory, 
after an interview with Chronos on the “ ribbed 
sea-sand,”’ perishes worthily, but as poets, alone 
—or, foraught we know, geologists—can under- 
stand—by gradual petrifaction and adhesion 
to the rock. 

The reader will infer from our analysis and 
extracts, that neither in its intention, nor in its 
execution, is this an ordinary work; and, in- 
deed, for a work to show unity in its design, 
and labour in its developement, distinguishes it 
sufficiently from what is called work in our days, 
to justify some protraction of critical attention. 
That it will ever be a popular poem (notwith- 
standing the announcement which just reaches 
us of a second edition), is a different question ; 
and it is hard to believe that the very author of 
it thought sanguinely of a popular reception, 
even while he was adjusting the eccentricity of 
a popular price. To thoughtful minds the poem 
will be welcome for its original cast and elevated 
cheerful teaching; and by poetical minds it 
will be received cordially as a poet’s gift. If 
to either it should occur, as it certainly does to 
ourselves, that the personal in the work trenches 
too closely on the allegorical, and fades too 
dimly and coldly away into the mere symbolical ; 
that the action becomes contemplation, the epos 
a vision, and the reader a riddle-guesser, un- 
startled (though he began with hunting in Chios) 
by meeting Father Time upon the sands; the 
answer to the objection lies, we suppose, in the 
fact that the author has written no epic, but a 
spiritual epic; and in the illustration, that such 
as seek for warmth and colour, or anything be- 
sides a grand design and outline, will not go for 
satisfaction to the new Cartoons in Westminster 
Hall. A gift horse is not to be looked too nar- 
rowly in the mouth, far less a horse of the divine 
breed of Pegasus—far less when we hope for 
other fountains to be struck forth into silver be- 
neath his hoof; and when we ourselves, with 
all our self-respect, are unconscious of mira- 
culous Borrow-skill in the breathing of our cri- 
tical whispers. Enough, that Mr. Horne has 
obliged us to believe in his power where we 
least believe in his epic; and that we recom- 
mend his poem to the public, pointing signifi- 
cantly to the fate of Akinetos, the great wn- 
moved, which adorns it. 





The Harmony of Form. By D. R. Hay. 
(Second Notice.] 
We thank God for having placed in the human 
breast a soul full of beautiful thoughts and high 
conceptions, longing for and loving all that the 
works of God contain of the pure and the lovely, 
delighting in all the high creations of minds 
most noble in its own sphere, and continually 
striving to form, out of the innate beauties of its 
own high nature, that ideal of the absolute per- 
fect, the want of which is the strongest mark of 
present imperfection, and the desire afterit the sure 
ledge of an immortal destiny. It is this yearn- 
ing of the heart after that ideal being, that all 
loveable, all beautiful, all perfect being, which 
most surely preaches the divine origin of the 
soul, and most unerringly leads us up to Him, 
the most beautiful and best, the origin and end 
of all beauty and of all love. 
They are, indeed, the diviner and nobler ele- 
ments of human character, which are developed 





in the enjoyment of whatever is most beautiful jn 
Nature, and in Art most perfect. The Works of 
an artist embody his character, his ideas, his 
powers, the attributes of his mind; and it is } 

the sympathies of a common nature that we 
enjoy and interpret his works. By the power of 
the divine artist, unconscious matter is clothed 
with ay forms, and beauties which re- 
flect his wisdom and love: we see in them that 
to which our own nature responds, something 
which we also esteem to be good and beautiful; 
and we apply to them those faculties, and recoo- 
nize in them those principles which are common 
to our own and the divine mind. 

This is the theory of Beauty in Nature and in 
Art, both in the highest ancient schools of xsthe- 
tics, and in the best modern philosophy. Beauty 
in Nature is a manifestation of the high attri- 
butes of the divine mind in the forms, pro- 
portions, arrangements of the material world, 
“ Before then the heavens were arranged in 
order there existed form and matter, and God 
the bild-werker of The Better—and since that 
which is invented is better than what is without 
design—God being good, and seeing that matter 
was without Form, and confusedly fluctuating, 
and without Method, he vehemently longed to 
reduce it to Order, and out of undefined chaos 
establish it in fixed proportions, so that the re- 
semblances and distinctions of different bodies 
might be produced.” A passage which expresses 
the whole theory of the beautiful in nature. To 
“ want design” or plan, to be “ without method,” 
to be “‘confusedly fluctuating,” are precisely the 
errors which stigmatize an inferior production 
of art... .to exhibit “method,” “ order,” “ defi- 
nite proportions,” “resemblances and distinc- 
tions” of parts, are high attributes of a classic 
composition. And again, elsewhere, Plato.... 
Bépec O& obF Hy OvT EoTe TP apisty dpgy ao 
mAiy ro Kadoroy.... and elsewhere, vopioag 
pupiy KadXoy Spotoy avopoiov....and again, rd 
wav Luverexraivero OTwWe OTe KAAALCTOY Ein KaTa 
gvow dpurroy re tpyov azepyacpévoc, The 
beauty of nature he thus accounts for :—‘ There 
was no reason, nor could be any, why the best 
of beings should produce aught but the most beau- 
tiful.” He continues,—“that, reckoning ma- 
nifold more beautiful the symmetrical than the 
unsymmetrical” .... “he constructed everything 
so as to unite the most beautiful with the best.” 
Thus did the philosophers of Greece, in her most 
glorious period of art, reason concerning the 
nature and origin of beauty. 

Be it observed, then, that these were the 
opinions which then occupied the minds of the 
great and good men who reared at once the 
Temple of Science and the Temple of Art with 
the truth and beauty of high souls since unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable. In the soundness of 
their generalizations and the justness of their 
principles of art worthy all imitation, In_their 
temples we see how they wrought, in their books 
we see how they reasoned. Let us examine a 
little further their principles of criticism in Art, 
—their theory of the beautiful. we - 

Beauty in Nature (argued the Platonists) is 
the manifestation of the one great and good 
mind of the great form- worker of the Universe. 
No reasons can possibly be assigned why this 
one great, one good mind should make any- 
thing otherwise than good, and the best pos- 
sible. The manifestation of the goodness and 
excellence of this supreme mind in the mate- 
rial universe is its beauty, and excellence, and 
perfection. Let us inquire how a good and 
great mind, versant about the forms of matter, 
must necessarily proceed. The operations of 
such a mind must be guided by certain princt- 
ples ; these principles must be the principles of 
beauty and perfection. . 

To discover the laws of material beauty 1s, 
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therefore, first of all to determine the laws of 
mind: for the laws of the divine mind we must 
examine our own. The only type of intellect 
and goodness we possess is that furnished us by 
human nature. “ God ’’—says an eminent Chris- 
tian philosopher—“God is another name for 
human intelligence raised above all error and 
imperfection, and extended to all possible truth.” 
—‘ We discover the impress of God’s attributes 
in the universe (continues the same author) by 
accordance of nature, and enjoy them throug 
sympathy.” —T his we conceive to be the true 
theory of the enjoyment of nature ; we see the 
developement there of a high, and good, and 
glorious, and loveable mind—of a mind resem- 
bling all that is best in our own, refined and 
purified above all error and imperfection ; and in 
our enjoyment of the works of the Divine Artist, 
sympathy is a principal element. 

We conceive that this reason equally applies 
to the production of works of art. We admire 
awork of art in so far as it manifests in the forms 
and arrangements of matter the ideas and feelings 
of a good and great mind, and we enjoy them 
through sympathy. In so far as these are mani- 
fested by the works of art, we love and admire 
them, and no further. 

It is then to gratify human nature the artist 
works—human nature as he finds it developed 
in hisown breast—human nature, it may be, ele- 
vated and spiritualized ; it may be, sensualized 
and debased. He speaks to intelligence, virtue, 
affections, of which his own are the type; he 
expects from the spectator a response to, an 
appreciation of, his powers and motives,—in 
short, he wishes to obtain the approving sym- 
pathy of his spectators. A great and good mind 
in the spectator accords to the high-minded and 
virtuous artist that intelligent sympathy, appre- 
ciation, and approbation which is the highest 
reward of his art. There are, unhappily, men 
who cater even in art, for minds of a vulgar or 
vicious taste, even men whose intellectual powers 
gave them capabilities of achieving greater 
ends; to them we attribute a low standard of 
virtue—they fail in the end of achieving the 
sympathy of great and good minds; others fail 
of a good end by poverty of idea, feebleness 
of intellect, meagreness of conception, or imbe- 
cility in execution: these also fail of the ap- 
proving sympathy of the accomplished spec- 
tator. Sympathy is, therefore, a condition 
of the enjoyment of beauty; it is the law which 
connects the artist with the spectator. Thus 
does the companionship of the arts demand, 
on both sides, the existence of similar good prin- 
ciples and high parts, as the condition of that 
sympathy which is so powerful an element in the 
gratification of both. 

The Platonists tell us what some of the condi- 
tions of matter are which are not good, which 
are not beautiful, which do not manifest the 
working of mind, and out of which has come 
the beautiful of universal nature. To want 
definite and intelligible figure—to fluctuate con- 
fusedly—to manifest no design, intention, or 
proportion—to be without method—to have no 
resemblances or relations of one to another—to 
be in this condition, was a state of being which 
excited the velhementlonging of the great and good 
God, and out of which He brought the design of 
theuniverse, endued with definite and intelligible 
form ; manifesting design, method, definite pro- 
portion, symmetry. So also Moses. The heavens 
and the earth were without form, and void, and 
in darkness of chaos, and they were afterwards 
bounded, defined, proportioned, symmetrized, 
made all very good. Intelligible form, defined, 
proportioned, manifesting method, order, sym- 
metry, purpose, is beautiful and accomplished 
in the ighest degree—is the best and most 
beautiful. 


Let us begin with the most elementary con- 
ceptions of form, and the r-lations of which these 
are capable. 

Form consists in the assemblage of separate 

arts of matter into one whole. This assemblage 
is the first condition of order. The relation be- 
tween a whole. and its parts, is the first great 
conception of the intellect versant about matter : 
it is essential to our conception of form. Let us 
call it the law of Unity. ‘To the construction of 
any work of art, the first condition is that it 
possess unity, and manifest in all its parts a 
definite relation to a whole. Let, then, there be 
a mass before us of unformed matter ; let it be 
the clay of the sculptor, or the stone of the ar- 
chitect (or “ the clay in the hand of the potter’’) ; 
its parts must all assume some intelligible rela- 
tion to some unit or whole, as a necessary condi- 
tion of beauty, or the manifestation of mind, That 
the figure be a triangle, a globe, a pyramid, that 
its parts assume such relations as to belong to 
one intelligible whole, is to conform to the first 
great law of beauty, unity—the subordination of 
all the parts to the completeness of the whole. 

The second element of beauty, after the re- 
lation of the parts to the whole, is—let us call it 
the law of Symmetry—the relation of these parts 
to each other. That individual parts may belong 
to the same whole, they must have a definite 
proportion to each other: they must be homo- 
geneous, or by some relation homologated to 
each other in the relation of parts of that whole. 
Now, if the whole be made up of parts, we may 
have regard to the number of those parts, or 
their nature. The composite (or whole) may 
consist of parts which are identical each with 
the other; that is to say, each may form the 
precise half of the whole; and this identity of 
parts constitutes the closest degree of relation- 
ship—the nearest bond of connexion. Hence 
beautiful objects in nature and art are composed 
of identical halves—the human body, the human 
face, a Greek temple, a Gothic church, being 
compositions of two identical halves around a 
given mesial line or axis. This is the first de- 
gree of symmetry or proportion—the most per- 
fect and intimate and simple of relations. Let 
us call it the binary proportion or relation—the 
symmetry of the first degree—the first great re- 
lation of proportion. 

But we may add to this closest relation of 
identity of two halves with each other, another 
relation essentially distinct from, although of 
the same genus with the former. From the 
binary composition, the mind passes forward to 





a ternary composition. A ternary symmetry is 
| also a conceivable idea: a whole composition, 

or figure, may be such as to arise out of the 
perfect unison of three identical and equal parts, 
| and these may be united in a whole as perfectly 
as the two identical halves. A proportion of 
three to one is thus recognized as a condition of 
symmetry; and compositions of three figures, or 
parts, or elements, each identical with each, is 
a relation of recognized and universal beauty. 
Let us call it symmetry of the second degree, or 
the ternary proportion or relation. 

Thus flow directly and necessarily from the 
great laws of unity of composition, the propor- 
tions of one, two, and three—the symmetry of 
parts in the first and second degrees ; and hence 
we see that the elementary numbers are ne- 
cessarily introduced as elements of beauty in 
form. 

But these parts, besides resemblance of form, 
must be connected with each other, either in 
fact or in idea, in order to conspire and form a 
unit; that is, they must be united to form a 
whole. Three things, or forms, may be perfectly 
identical, and yet not form a whole. To unite 
them some bond of union is necessary, some 
cement, some manifest relation, not only of each 








to each, but of each to each and to the whole. 
Three identical circles, three identical balls, 
three identical lines, three identical figures, 
form not necessarily a whole, a composition, a 
group. There isnecessary a bond of union. To be 
beautiful, this bond must exist and be manifest. 
The same bond which unites one part to the 
whole, must unite each and every part to the 
whole. Let us call the identification of each 
part with the other and the whole, the law of 
Continuity. 

Unity, Symmetry, Continuity, are the three 
ruling principles of composition in design—the 
great relations of form; the perfect manifesta- 
tions of which are at least essential conditions of 
beauty. They are necessary elements of the 
human mind in regarding the forms of matter. 

To show that the minds of all great artists 
have compelled their obedience to these great 
laws of human nature, would not be difficult. 
That these principles are implicitly or expli- 
citly recognized by the founders of the Greek 
schools of beauty and the Greek schools of phi- 
losophy, it would not be difficult to prove. It is 
more to our present purpose that they are re- 
cognized in existing art. 

Does not the reader at once see that we have 
— the true foundation of the celebrated 
ap norism of Michael Angelo, that the artist 
should always make his compositions “ pyra- 
midal, serpent-like, and multiplied by one, two, 
three”? “In which pycept,” says his pupil, 
Marcus de Sciena, “(in mine opinion) the 
whole mystery of the art consisteth.”” To which 
opinion have subscribed in their works all the 
great masters of composition. Who does not 
see that the word “ pyramidal” expresses our 
condition, unity—the “one, two, three’’ our 
second condition, symmetry—and the word 
“serpent-like” is an emblem of that union of 
parts with the whole, by which they incorporate 
as indissoluble parts of the same whole by our 
third great law of continuity. Witness the con- 
necting lines of the three figures of the Laocoon 
and the Graces :—(1.) A complete whole—(2.) 
Each part perfect in itself—(3.) Each necessary 
to, and indissolubly bound up with the perfec- 
tion of the whole. 

Such are the great principles of proportion 
and relation which are necessary conditions of 
beauty. Without carrying out, at present, the 
further developement of this subject, we turn to 
the treatise of Mr. Hay on Harmony of Form. 

To the expression “ harmony of form,” and the 
laws it is designed to indicate, we have no ob- 
jection, provided the word harmony be used 
only in a metaphorical sense, and provided 
there be no further use made of the analogy of 
sound than as a suggestive or illustrative analogy. 
If, for example, it be said, that harmony of form 
resembles harmony of sound, in this respect, that 
even as there are certain sounds which alone are 
agreeable, when sounded simultaneously, so there 
are certain forms, the combination of which 
with each other is more agreeable than that of 
certain others; then we admit the analogy as 
an illustrative analogy, and as such it holds good. 
Or further, if it be employed as illustrative, 
thus, that there are certain forms which agree 
when combined simultaneously, and others, 
which disagreeing simultaneously, are yet agree- 
able when regarded successively ; that is, though 
they do not unite, yet do agreeably relieve 
we | other; just in the same way as the notes 
which, sounded simultaneously, form unpleasant 
discord, and yet form a pleasing or melodious 
variety in succession; if, in this way, we use the 
words harmony and melody of sound, to illus- 
trate varieties of agreeability in forms, then we 
do not much object to the term. It is often so 
used, and when we have no fit words in one 
region of ideas, we are compelled to transplant 
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those of another congenial region into a new 
soil, where they soon become modified and natu- 
ralized. But Mr. Hay proposes more than this 
by his harmony, and, therefore, at this point we 
stop short. 

“ The same numerical proportions which regulate 
the physical phenomena of sound (says Mr. Hay) 
regulate the relations of forms, and if a musical third 
or fifth have a given proportion, any figure having this 
proportion must, therefore, be beautiful.” 

That there is such a thing as a harmony of 
forms, that is, that the elements of certain forms 
may be associated in such wise as tobe more or less 
agreeable, no one can doubt—to this agreeability 
the word harmony may be very appropriately ap- 
plied, especially for this reason, that the Greek 
word harmonia originally meant symmetry, and 
was only metaphorically applied by the Greeks to 
sounds, while, in our own ag it has been 
— primarily to sounds, and metaphorically 
only to colours and to forms. Hazlitt says, in one 
of his Essays, ‘‘ There is a harmony of colours and 
a harmony of sounds unquestionably; and an ori- 
ginal harmony of forms as the principle of beauty 
and source of pleasure’—most unquestionably 
there is. We adopt the phrase “harmony of form” 
with pleasure. Again, speaking of the beauty of 
the Antique Statues, the same critic says, that 
their beauty “ may be found to resolve itself into 
acertain symmetry of form, answering, in a great 
measure, to harmony of colouring, or of musical 
sounds.” So far Hazjitt and Hay are agreed, 
and we with them, and with most enlightened 
critics. 

But now Mr. Hay must speak for himself. 
‘“‘There are, says he, as in sound, so in form, only 
three simple primitive homogeneous parts—(in 
sound the elements of the common chord, and in 
form as corresponding to them) the circle, 
triangle and square ””—thus 

DO 


MI SOL do 
Circle Triangle Square circle 


Now we have seen that the numerical relations 
of the common chord are 
MI SOL do 


4 5 6 8 

And Mr. Hay continues, “ these figures—acircle, 
its inscribed equilateral triangle, the square of its 
radius, and a circle of half the diameter of the 
first, are quantitatively and in every way in the 
numerical proportions of these chords.” Now we 
do not at all see this: if we consider the areas of 
these three figures, they are as the numbers 


Cirele Triangle Square circle 
0.7854 0.3247 0.2500 0.19635 


These areas are only approximate, the areas of 
the circle and square of the radius being well- 
known to be incommensurable or inexpressible 
by finite number. 

If next we take the perimeters of the figures, 
they are as the numbers 


Circle Triangle Square circle 
3.1416 2.598 2.000 1.5708 


still incommensurable with each other, and still 
not the relations of the harmonic sounds. 

Finally, if we take the number of the sides 
we have the triangle represented by 3 instead of 
5, as in sound, a the square by 4, instead of by 
3, as in sound. 

Finally, if we take Mr. Hay’s own favourite 
system of genesis, by chords of a circle, dividing 
the circumference of the circle into twelve equal 
parts, the side of the equilateral triangle is the 
chord of an arch of 4 such units, not of 5, as 
harmony requires, and the inscribed square has 
its side the pon of 2 such parts, not of 3, as the 


dominant requires, so that this would give us 
Circle Triangle Square circle 
12 4 2 6 


In no way, therefore, do the circle, triangle, and 
see correspond to the elements of proportion 
of the common chord in music in their numerical 
or physical relations. 

Yet, are not the circle, equilateral triangle, and 
square, elements of beauty? doubtless—and all 





the figures of Mr. Hay are beautiful intrinsically. 
The principles of his own good taste have kept 
him right in spite of his theory, and his elements 
of beauty are all beautiful. Thus far his treatise 
will instruct and can mislead no one. 

We now proceed to show that the principles 
we have previously developed as the Greek doc- 
trines of beauty and proportion, give us precisely 
Mr. Hay’s elements, along with many others 
which his system excludes. ‘They are given in 
the Timzeus of Plato. And the fact that Mr. 
Hay, by an independent process of his own mind, 
versant about proportion and beauty, has arrived 
exactly at some of the identical proportions of 
the Platonic theory, as we understand and apply 
it, is to be reckoned as an important physical 
phenomenon, demonstrating the inherence of 
certain fixed and essential principles of proportion 
and beauty in the human soul. 

Mr. Hay’s harmonious forms are the follow- 
ing:—A circle of a given diameter ; an inscribed 
equilateral triangle ; a square described on the 
radius; a rectangle whose halves are halves of 
the equilateral triangle ; a lozenge whose halves 
are equilateral triangles; an ellipse, inscribed in 
the harmonious rectangle, a regular hexagon. 

We should waste words to prove the beauty of 
the circle ; all writers consider that axiomatic ; 
unity, continuity, and symmetry exist there in 
absolute perfection. 

The whole of the rest of Mr. Hay’s figures are 
most beautiful. But this beauty is all reducible 
to the Platonic elements. The two symmetrical 
triangles of Plato are, 1, that triangle which is 
half of the square, and, 2, that which is half of the 
equilateral triangle: let us examine their ele- 
ments. 

The first Platonic triangle, considered in rela- 
tion, both to the proportion of its sides and the 

roportion of its angles 18—thiselementary figure 
is to be found composing all most beautiful com- 
binations. Its angles are thus related: that 
each angle is either equal to any other, or half 
of it, or double of it. Each angle is the eighth 
part, or the fourth part, of the whole angular 
space around a point; and as regards the sides, 
there are two sides equal, and in reference to 
the third side, they are such, that the square of 
each is represented by half the square of the 
third. All the elements of this figure have a 
necessary relation to the number two. 

The second Platonic triangle: the first exem- 
plifies the relations of the number two, and the 
second Platonic triangle adds to these the pro- 
perties of the number three. Calling the least 
angle one, the magnitude of the next is two, and 
of the next three. Also, these angles are such, 
that in angular compositions this triangle may 
be combined with itself, round a given point, in 
groups of four, of eight, or of twelve. In its 
sides the triangle has the proportions of one, of 
two, and of the mean proportional between one 
and three. 

If then we try these triangles by the canon of 
criticism of Michael Angelo, we find them bear- 
ing, in the highest possible degree, the combina- 
tions of his numbers, one, two, and three. 

Now then, Mr. Hay’s Do is the circle, his 
Re is the parallelogram, which is composed of a 
- of triangles of the second species of Plato, 

is Mi also consists of a pair of the same, with 
this largest side outermost ; his Fa is a group of 
four of these triangles; his Sol is a pair of the 
first species of Plato ; his La is an ellipse, whose 
axes are in the proportion of two of the sides of 
the second species of triangle, and his Si is a 
group of twelve of these triangles ranged round 
a point. 

All Mr. Hay’s proportions are, therefore, good. 
They exist in the best specimens of perfect archi- 
tecture; they are necessary elements in judicious 
decoration. They give rise to symmetry and 





simple numerical proportions in angular compo- 
sitions. They pervade the works of the Greek 
artists; but they are the identical principles 
taught by the philosophers, who gave wisdom to 
the times of Pericles and Phidias. We might go 
on to show, that the properties resulting from 
their combinations are manifold and beautiful, 
But, for the present, our readers have had 
enough ; and we conclude by recommending the 
study of harmony of form, not as a deduction 
from the phenomenon of sound, but as a doc- 
trine resting on the innate principles of the 
human soul, and necessary to the developement 
of forms, beautiful in the perfections of, unity, 
symmetry, and continuity. 





Tales of the Colonies, or the Adventures of an 
Emigrant. Edited by a late Colonial Magis- 
trate. 3vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Tuis is a book, as distinguished from one of the 

bundles of waste paper in three divisions, calling 

themselves “novels.”” We suspect, however, 
that some portions of it have already appeared 
in print. Be this as it may, it is alike fell of ad- 
venture for the fireside—and alas! we may talk 
of our firesides in a summer which set in, as 
Horace Walpole described it, “ with its usual 
severity,”’—and of information for the man worn 
down with the burdens of the old country, who 
longs for some retreat where tax-gatherers can 
no longer trouble, and where it is not necessary 
for Five Hundred a-year to ape the “purple and 
fine linen’’ of Five Thousand! The manner, too, 
is as good as the matter. The opening scenes 
of ‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw’ are not more 
graphic than one we shall presently exhibit— 
the delightful prosing of ‘Sir Edward Seaward’s 

Diary’ not more agreeably minute than our 

Emigrant’s details of disaster, and the gradual 

growth of his a gan The first pages of the 

first volume are the only dreary ones. They tell 
of difficulties in England in 1816, at the end of 
the long war, of means daily lessening, and 
that discouraging sight, a rising family, without 
hope of provision, or means for education. Then 
come the rumours of a new Canaan—and the 
inevitable struggle undergone, ere old ties can 
be utterly severed, and old habits shaken off, for 
the ruder modes of occupation and endurance, 
which distinguish life in the wilderness. The 
voyage, too, is wearisome. But we are at last 
at Hobart Town, which was then (in February 

1817) but an infant capital: while land up the 

country was to be had for the asking,—and the 

choosing. The aspect of scenery and society 
was wild enough, it is true. Every inhabitant of 

Hobart Town kept a kangaroo dog, and there 

was “a barking and tearing” all night, anything 

but consolatory to the sea-wearied nerves of 
anxious folk from the old country. Then the 

gangs of yellow-jacketed convicts were not a 

sight pi tome toinspire confidence—especially 

when it was recollected how largely it was ne- 
cessary for the settler to depend on the convict 
class for his domestic servants. But our Emi- 

ant was too stout-hearted to be daunted. So 

“ started at once alone and in search of land. By 

good luck, no later than noon on the first day, 

he fell in with one of those inveterate grumblers, 
who are for ever talking difficulties, but never 
making any. This worthy, yclept Crab, was 
ostensibly on his way to leave a country where, 
betwixt bushrangers and savages, queer soil and 
queer weather, an English settler could neither 
hope for such neighbourhood nor crops as he 
had at home. In secret, however, Crab was 
very glad to stumble upon Thornley, our jour- 
nalist: and the two became fast friends—the latter 
picking hope out of the complaints of the former. 

Vet that the former were not wholly visionary, 

the first evening’s proceedings gave abundant 

proofs. We recommend that the following extract 
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should be circulated widely amon such of our { plauded the pole-bearer's ‘nimbleness, while others 


milk-maids as are discontented with their 
lot :— 

«We strolled on leisurely through the bush, and 
were within a short distance of New Norfolk, when 
our ears were suddenly assailed by a confusion of 
sounds that startled the quiet wilderness, and made 
us wonder what outbreak or disorder could occasion 
such a furious outcry ; presently we descried a horse- 
man riding with all his might through the trees be- 
side us, now jumping over fallen timber, then ducking 
his head to avoid the branches of trees, but in spite 
of the dangers which he seemed ever to avoid by 
some special miracle, still keeping at the top of his 
speed, and urging on his horse, which seemed to be as 
much excited as the rider. Presently the cracking, 
it seemed, of innumerable whips, making sharp 
reports like small fire-arms, was heard around, 
and a straggling multitude began to encircle us. 
* * My kangaroo-skin friend seemed to regard with 
a sort of scornful glee the hurly-burly around us. 
* * ‘Now,’ said he, ‘ master, you'll see how they 
manage some matters in this beautifulcountry.’ ‘What 
can the matter be ?’ said I, As I pronounced these 
words, a sudden crash of dead boughs and dry bushes, 
at no great distance from us, excited in me appre- 
hension of danger. Instinctively I turned to the 
quarter whence the threatening sounds proceeded, and 
stood ready with my fowling-piece against accidents. 
I saw my friend Crab give a grim smile at this move- 
ment, as I was inclined to do myself, had I not been, 
I must confess, rather frightened ; for at this moment 
I beheld a mad bull, as it seemed to me, making right 
to the spot where we stood. The animal appeared 
to be in a state of the most intense excitement, with 
its mouth covered with foam, its nostrils dilated, eyes 
wild, and its tail twisted into that corkscrew figure 
indicative of a disposition to mischief. I jumped 
aside as the creature made a plunge at me, glad 
enough to escape. ‘It’s a mad cow,’ said I. ‘I sup- 
pose this climate makes cattle very savage when they 
get worried ? * Not madder than the people that are 
after her,’ said Crab ; ‘ however, wait a bit till you see 
theend of it.” By this time we were in the midst of 
the crowd which was chasing the cow, but I could 
not yet divine their particular object. ‘ What do you 
want to do with her?’ said I to a tall thin man, who 
had ceased for a moment to crack his whip; ‘ she 
seems terribly wild.” ‘* Wild!’ said he, ‘ the brute is 
always wild, but she’s one of the best milkers I’ ve got, 
and have her in the stock-yard I will this blessed 
evening, if I raise all New Norfolk for it.’ ‘I shall 
be glad to lend a hand,’ said I, ‘ but I’m not used to 
the ways of the country yet, and perhaps I might do 
harm instead of good.’ But my aid was not wanted 
on this occasion, for at this moment a general shout 
in the distance proclaimed that the victory was won.” 


But the best was to come, when the scene of 
triumph was reached :— 


“ There were about thirty people assembled, among 
whom were one or two women. I observed that some 
of the men were provided with ropes made of bullock’s 
hide twisted together, of great strength. I was still 
puzzled to know what was intended by all these pre- 
parations, Presently a farming man appeared, with 
atin pannikin of a half-pint measure, and a stool with 
one leg. The stool with one leg looked like a design 
to milk the animal, but what the tin pannikin was 
for was a mystery to me. Had there been a milk- 
pail, I should have made out their object at once ; 
but this piece of machinery wasas yet but little known 
inthe colony. I continued to watch the proceedings 
with great interest, when presently a man advanced 
with a stoutish long stick, or a small pole, with a hide- 
Tope forming a large loop at the end of it ; the other 
part of the rope he held in one hand in a coil. Climb- 
ing over the rails of the stock-yard, which were formed 
of the solid trunks of trees placed lengthways, about 
six feet high, he stood within the space. The cow 
eyed him as if she was used to the game, and without 
waiting to be attacked, made a dart at him feroci- 
ously. This did not disconcert the man with the pole 
and loop, who, stepping aside with the most perfect 
coolness, and with infinite agility, let the animal 
knock her head against the rails, which she did with 
a force that made the massive pile tremble. This 
Process was repeated several times, to the great 
amusement of the spectators, some of whom ap- 


were inclined to back the cow. * That was a near go,’ 


tormenter, tearing off, with her horn, a portion of his 
jacket ; ‘she’ll pin you presently, Jem.’ * Never fear,’ 
said Jem, ‘a miss is as good as a mile. She is the 
most cantankerous varmint I ever seed : but I'll have 
her yet.’ ‘What are you going to do,’ said I, ¢ kill 
her ?* * Kill her !’ exclaimed my tall friend ; ‘ what ! 
kill the best, the nicest, and sweetest-tempered crea- 
ture of the whole herd ; she’s so tame, she'll almost 
let you pat her, only she doesn’t like to be milked ; 
that always put’s her out. Now for it, Jemmy, that’s 
the way ; haul in quick, keep it up—don’t slack— 
hold her tight; now we've got her. Where's the 
foot-rope ?? Watching his opportunity, the man with 
the pole had succeeded in throwing the loop over the 
animal’s horns, and two or three men on the outside 
of the yard, quickly gathering the end of it, hauled it 
taut, as seamen do a cable in getting up the anchor, 
round the thick stump of a tree.’’ 


All this while Crab looked on, with a visage 
severe enough to threaten buttermilk :— 


“ The cow, however, was not milked yet; to arrive 
at that conclusion, some further steps were necessary. 
The animal was now standing with its legs firmly 
planted before it, its neck elongated, its tongue hang- 
ing out of its mouth, and kicking with its hind legs 
continuously. These refractory members were now 
secured by a loop, into which they were dexterously 
insinuated, and half a dozen men catching up the end, 
hauled it out, and kept it on the stretch, to prevent 
her from plunging about. The creature, it seems, 
was now in a correct posture to be milked. Crab gave 
me another look. The man with the one-legged stool 
and pannikin now advanced, speaking soothingly to 
the animal to be operated on, and using much cere- 
mony and caution on his approach. Seizing a favour- 
able opportunity, he contrived to squeeze a few drops 
of milk into his pannikin ; but the sensitive cow, out- 
raged, it seemed, at this indignity on her person, gave 
a sudden plunge, which upset the heel-rope holders, 
and, recovering her legs, she kicked man, stool, and 
pannikin over and over. Shouts of laughter pro- 
claimed the amusement of the bystanders, and 
numerous were the gibes and jeers lavished on the 
occasion. And now, the pride of the stockmen being 
roused, and their honour being piqued by the presence, 
besides, of two strangers, the witnesses of their 
manceuvres, they set-to again to manacle the almost 
spent animal ; and he of the pannikin, discarding 
the stool as a womanly encumbrance, boldly kneeling 
down, with the determination of a hero, and undaunted 
by the moanings and writhings of his victim, con- 
trived to exude from her about half a pint of milk. 
This triumph achieved, the cow was set at liberty, 
the poles of the gateway were withdrawn, and the 
animal bounded into the bush.” 


The distractions of this occupation did not 
make the men of New Norfolk forget their hos- 
pitality. In fact, houses of “ entertainment for 
man and horse,” were then as rare as at Squam- 
pash Flats. There is, however, a compensating 
charm in the following picture of the farm- 
house into which Thornley and Crab were bidden 
for supper and lodging :— 


“TI cannot easily describe the feelings of interest 
and curiosity with which I approached the place. 
I regarded it as a mirror into which I was about to 
look for the reflection of the condition which in a 
little time I was myself to assume. * * I beheld 
before me a low building, which I afterwards ascer- 
tained was built of the logs of the stringy-bark tree, 
split in half, and set on end. The building was about 
thirty feet long, and whitewashed. Its roof was com- 
posed of shingles ; that is, of slips of wood about nine 
inches long, four inches broad, and a quarter of an 
inch thick. These shingles had acquired a bluish 
cast, from exposure to the atmosphere, and had a 
slatish appearance. At one end of the house was a 
rough-looking piece of stone-work, formed of irre- 
gular pieces of stone procured near the spot, and 
forming the end wall and chimney. At the back of 
the building was a tolerably large stack of wheat, 
enclosed with trunks of trees, forming an occasional 
small stock-yard. At one side was a garden, paled 





in with palings of the stringy-bark tree split into 








irregular rough ‘boards or pales, I could see in this 


| garden the aspect of the most luxuriant vegetation. 
said one, as the beast made a sudden plunge at her | 


In front of the house a small tree was left standing, 
from one of the boughs of which was suspended a- 
sheep newly killed, At the sight of our approach, it 
seems, an attack was instantly made on the carcase, 
as a man was busily employed in cutting itup. At 
the same time, a sun-burnt, but very pretty face be- 
came visible at the door of the house, and instantly 
disappearing, a hissing sound was immediately heard 
within, proclaiming that some culinary preparation 
was put in progress. Ata little distance was heard 
the bleating of a small flock of sheep, for evening 
was now set in; and from another quarter a team of 
bullocks, urged on by a strange-looking driver, with 
an immense cracking of his whip, and a prodigious 
deal of expostulation, slowly drew near with a huge 
load of wood for fuel. We were in the act of enter- 
ing the house, when our e was impeded by a 
tiny swarm of little children, the eldest about seven—. 
the youngest of the six being held up by the eldest 
to greet its father. Each was provided with a thick 
lump of ‘damper,’ which had been served out to 
amuse them until the more substantial repast should 
be prepared. The clothing of these urchins was of 
the lightest possible description consistent with de- 
cency, and mocassins seemed to be the prevailing 
fashion. They were clean, however, and cheerful, 
but inclined to have a lanky appearance, like little 
weeds running to seed. This, I ascertained after- 
wards, was the general appearance of the children 
born in the colony. * * We entered the habitation, 
which consisted of one spacious apartment, opening 
into the air. At the end opposite the chimney a 
space was divided off into two small bedrooms. 
Opposite to the entrance of the house a door led to 
a skillion, which served for a kitchen; and it was 
from that spot that the hissing sounds, now become 
more violent, proceeded. In the middle of the prin- 
cipal apartment was a rough table of boards, on which 
were disposed sundry tin pannikins, a few plates, 
with some odd knives and forks. A gigantic green 
bottle, containing rum, graced one corner of the 
table, and in the centre was set, as a place of honour, 
the pannikin of milk which had been obtained by the 
united efforts of the establishments within reach, 
And now the hostess emerged from the back recess, 
bearing in her hands an enormous dish of mutton- 
chops, which was quickly followed by another dish, 
in which appeared a sort of doughy cake. ‘I 
thought,’ said the lady of the house, ‘you would like 
a cake in the pan better than a damper, so here it 
is. Edward, help the gentlemen; they have had a 
long walk, and must be hungry.’ This hospitable 
intimation was responded to by her husband, who 
forthwith thrust out of the large dish three or four 
of the chops into a plate, and handed them to me. 
‘ Help yourself,’ said he'to my companion ; ‘ you're 
used to the ways of the place. Where's the salt? 
No mustard ?°—‘ The mustard’s out ; we must have 
some from camp. And the salt! Well, that is un- 
lucky. I declare there’s not an atom left. Well, 
you must do without it, or we can send to Conolly’s 
farm, not three miles off. I know they've got salt 
there, for they were to salt down a bullock to-day.’— 
‘Don't trouble yourself,’ said Crab; ‘ I’ve got some 
salt in my pocket—in this kangaroo jacket, which 
the bushrangers gave me for mine. I dare say 
they’ve missed the salt before now, confound them.” 
With this he inserted his fingers into a recess of his 
hairy garment, and produced a small quantity of a 
blackish and gritty substance.—‘ Ah!’ said our 
hostess, ‘that’s come from Saltpan Plains. Well, any 
is better than none. And 80, friend, the bushrangers 
have had hold of you; did they treat you ill?*” 

Of course the dearly-procured milk was too 
slender in quantity to go round at supper: so 
the farmer washedd own the coarse and plenteous 
meal with rum, while the children were treated 
with tea. For spare beds, a heap of crackling 
kangaroo skins were ye ps up; but happy 
those who were then allowed to sleep out the 
night in the wilderness. Having bedded up 
the party, we will leave them for the present, 
with the chance of narrating, hereafter, how 
they awoke in the morning. 
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Reports of Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners 
on the Employment of Women and Children in 
Agriculture. 

In December, 1842, four commissioners were appointed 
to make a special inquiry into the employment of 
women and children in agriculture. The districts 
selected and appointed were—to Mr. A. Austin, the 
counties of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset ; to 
Mr. Vaughan, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex; to Mr. S. 
Denison, Sutfolk, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire ; and to 
Sir F. Doyle, Yorkshire and Northumberland, The 
commission was rapidly carried into effect ; indeed, 
with more rapidity than would seem desirable, only 
thirty days, inclusive of travelling, being allowed to 
Mr. Austin to pursue his inquiries in four counties! 
The principle adopted appears to have been to take 
a particular district in each county, inquire carefully 
throughout that district, and hence infer the state of 
the county. The result arrived at by all the commis- 
sioners is much the same. They did not find that 
the amount of vice differed materially from that ex- 
isting among the manufacturing population; nor, in- 
deed, was it to be expected, for with the same amount 
of ignorance, and nearly the same amount of tempta- 
tion, it may fairly be assumed that effects will be 
pretty nearly the same. As regards the health 
of the labourers, those employed in agriculture 
seem better off than those engaged in lace 
or button making, or the small manufactories of 
the district. The most objectionable part of the 
system, in this respect, is the over-working of young 
girls, before their frames are sufficiently set or their 
constitutional strength established. The immorality 
which prevails to a great extent throughout the agri- 
cultural districts seems, at least, as much attributable 
to the insufficiency of the accommodation of the 
cottages (where whole families are often compelled to 
sleep in one room, and where, consequently, even the 
decencies of society cannot be observed,) as to the fact 
that men and women are employed together in the 
fields. 

Among the parts of the agricultural system that 
seem most objectionable, is the truck system, which 
is found in Devonshire and Somersetshire, where 
women, and even young children, are obliged to take 
part of their week’s wages in cider. Of course, the 
result is that children and women are early accus- 
tomed to drink to excess ; indeed, children from seven 
to eight years old swallow from a pint toa pint and 
half of rough strong cider a-day. Another effect of the 
employment of very young children in agricultural 
labour, is to deprive them of the advantages they 
might derive from schools, and, by constant interrup- 
tions, to render even the time they spend there inef- 
fectual. In Northumberland, as in the southern 
counties of Scotland, a system of bondage exists, 
which, as it may be unknown to many of our readers, 
we shall explain in the words of Sir F. H. Doyle :— 


“Tn the absence of villages (which are rare), to 
supply occasional assistance, each farm must depend 
upon its own resources; a necessity is thus created 
for having a disposable force of boys and women 
always at command, which is effected in the follow- 
ing manner :—Each farm is provided with an ade- 
quate number of cottages having gardens, and every 
man who is engaged by the year has one of these 
cottages: his family commonly find employment 
more or less; but one female labourer he is bound to 
have always in readiness, to answer the master’s call, 
and to work at stipulated wages: to this engagement 
the name of bondage is given, and such female 
labourers are called bondagers, or women who work 
the bondage. Of course, where the hind (as such 
yearly labourer is called) has no daughter or sister 
competent tofulfil for him this part of his engagement, 
he has to hire a woman servant; and this, in some 
senses of the word, may be a hardship to him ;_ but, 
in the first place, this is not very common; and, in 
the second, the advantages of the system, even with 
this drawback, are unquestionable, This system, asa 
whole, is as follows :—Each man, instead of working 
for weekly wages, is hired for a year. He is, as I have 
already said, provided with a cottage and small garden 
oo the farm, for himself and family, several of 
whom, in many cases, are engaged for the year, as 
well as himself. The wages of the hind are paid 
chiefly in kind ; those of his sons, &c., either in money, 
or partly in money and partly in kind : the conditions 





of this engagement vary slightly in different parts of 
the county, but a woman to be found by the hind as 
bondager is universally one of them.” 

On the merits of this system there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. Sir F. Doyle approves of it, and 
brings forward some fair-sounding arguments in its 
favour. We are inclined, however, on the whole, to 
think that this, and every other system which impedes 
the free movements of the labourer, is an evil; and, 
after all, a defence of the bond system is no defence 
of the payment “in kind” system, which is not essen- 
tially different from the truck system. The bond 
system, however, is not confined to Northumberland 
and Scotland, or to agricultural labourers; the system 
of lending money which can never be repaid, which 
is not uncommon in some of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, converts the labourer, to all intents and pur- 
poses, into a bondman. To those who take an interest 
in the state of our working classes, these Reports 
will be acceptable, though they bear manifest evi- 
dence of a hurried and insufficient inquiry; and 
how could it be otherwise, when, as we have stated, 
only thirty days were allowed, travelling included, for 
researches to be carried on in four counties ? 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Marmaduke Wyvil; or, the, Maid’s Revenge, an 
Historical Romance, by Henry W. Herbert, Esq., 
author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ 3 vols——Our recorded 
commendation of ‘ Oliver Cromwell’ has been trum- 
peted far and wide, through the medium of the press: 
it gives us great pleasure, therefore, to find that the 
author has produced, in his second effort, a still better 
work, Faults there are, no doubt: he is too fond of 
the minutia of scenery and of costume; and thus 
elaborates some of his figures till they have the stiff 
air of old Flemish portraits, So, also, tirades which 
do not belong to Nature have crept into his scenes of 
passion. The sweet, the simple, the generous Alice 
Selby, however stirred by her own conscious virtue, 
however hard pressed by wrong, would not have ex- 
patiated at the length which she is made to do in 
some of the most trying passages of her career. But 
these are merely specks on a very brightly-coloured 
and animated work of art. We especially thank 
the author for sparing us any historical detail, in a 
tale of the times of the Commonwealth. He opens 
his story, spiritedly, with the incident of a Malignant 
received and concealed in an old English hall, by a 
second Sir Henry Lee and his daughter. This is 
described with all the minuteness of Cooper, and 
is the best third of the novel. But how are 
men to forgive the disgrace thrown on their sex 
by the mean ingratitude of the hero, Marmaduke 
Wyvil? Sheltered, befriended, and saved, as he has 
been, the return he makes is to engage the affections 
of the delicate and beautiful maiden of the Manor, 
and to involve the fortunes of herself and father 
to an extent making exile necessary to them. 
Further we will not go in disclosing the incidents of 
the tale. Henry Chaloner, however, the antidote 
and avenger of this baseness, brings a redeeming 
light into the picture ; while, on the other hand, the 
feminine grace of Alice Selby is charmingly relieved 
by the daring and the courage of Isabella Oswald. 
The charm of contrast, too, is further wrought out by 
the introduction of old Paris, and the soldiers of 
Turenne, to relieve the rich and tranquil pictures of 
English scenery,and to alternate with the sober-clad 
figures of the Protector’s Ironsides. We say, further, 
in recommendation of this interesting romance, that 
it is as carefully finished as it is forcibly conceived. 

Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology of Ancient Egypt, 
by G. H. Wathen, Architect.—Mr. Wathen has added 
no positive information to the accounts of Egyptian 
Arts and Antiquities published by Sir Gardiner Wil- 
kinson, Rossellini, &c. The great novelty of his work 
is a chronological theory, by which the erection of the 
Pyramids may be fixed at a date sufficiently recent to 
allow of the expense of their construction being de- 
frayed by the spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
which was plundered by Shishak, in the reign of Re- 
hoboam. This conjecture has not even the merit of 
plausibility, and may therefore be dismissed without 
further examination. 

Some Account of Cretinism, by W. Twining, M.D. 
—The dreadful disease called Cretinism, which, at 
least since the times of Juvenal, has continued to 





afflict the inhabitants of the Alpine valleys, has been, 
we believe, omeny regarded as incurable, while its 
origin has remained equally unknown. One 
attributes it to the use of snow-water, while another 
regards it as the result of the stagnant condition of 
the air in these valleys. To both views there are ob. 
jections, but the latter seems the more probable, The 
pamphlet before us gives an account of Cretinism jn 
its several forms, from the simple goifre, or swelli 
of the throat, to its perfect developement in swollen 
head, tongue, and throat, frequently of new-born in. 
fants, accompanied commonly by absolute idiotey, 
There is no country in Europe in which Cretinism js 
so prevalent as Switzerland. It was calculated that 
in 1812 there were no less than 3,000 sufferers in the 
Canton of the Valais alone ; 1,350 in Berne ; and in 
Argau 28 villages, where Cretinism was endemic. Dr, 
Twining advocates the claims of an Institution on the 
Abendberg, near Interlachen, established for the cure 
of those unfortunate persons, who, under the influence 
of this disease, resemble brutes rather than human 
beings. It is conducted by a Swiss physician, Dr, 
Guggenbiihl, who has devoted himself to the cause of 
those miserable creatures with a zeal beyond praise, 
and whois said to have obtained some successful results 
when very young persons have been placed under his 
care. This institution it is wished to extend; and 
Dr. Twining has undertaken to advocate its claimsin 
England, which he does in the pamphlet before us, 
Letters written during a Journey to Switzerland in 
the Autumn of 1841, by Mrs. Ashton Yates. 2 vols, 
—The fulfilment of the author's promise to transmit, 
for the amusement of her younger children, an ac- 
count of the various places she should visit during 
her journey, was the foundation of these unpretending 
volumes. The letters pleasantly describe the sights 
she saw, the historical recollections they elicited, and 
the morals to be drawn from them ; and are likely, 
we think, to interest young people. Mrs. Yates fell 
in, at Lucerne, with one of the Swiss Guards—one of 
the few (fourteen only) who escaped the massacre at 
the attack on the Tuileries in 1792. He was, how- 
ever, too stout to be sentimental; and “his sombre 
recollections did not seem to fling their long shadows 
over his declining years.” On the lake of Brienz 
she met a person of some note, through his relation- 
ship to Sir W. Scott. We will let the authoress tell 
the tale: —* Shortly after we got on board the packet 
which took us up on the Lake of Brienz, heavy rain 
coming on, we went down to the cabin. The captain, 
a very fine-looking young man, spoke German s0 
fluently that I took him for a Swiss, On hearing us 
talking English, he accosted me in that language, 
and after a little conversation he said, ‘It is most 
surprising that the English should come in such 
numbers to this country, when the scenery in Scot- 
land is so much more beautiful.’ After this speech, 
I had no difficulty in knowing that the gentleman 
came from north of the Tweed. He continued, 
* What is there here but lakes, rocks, trees, and moun- 
tains? and all these are in far greater perfection in 
Scotland.’ I put in a word as to the grandeur of the 
mountains covered with snow, to which he said im- 
patiently, ‘They are not to be compared to ours, 
covered with purple heather; that exceeds every 
thing in beauty, and here you don’t find it ;’ which 
is the fact—it is seen very seldom, and only in the 
smallest quantities. Perceiving it was in vain to dis- 
pute the vast pre-eminence of purple heather over 
snow-clad mountains and their glaciers, I spoke of 
the waterfalls of this country: to which he replied, 
that ‘it was plain I had never been in Scotland, or 
I could not compare the Giesbach and the Reichen- 
bach, nor even the Handig (which is still greater), to 
the Granich, near Aberdeen, or to the Dunstan, near 
Glasgow.’ I listened without being convinced—how- 
ever, I respected his nationality, and wishing to 
change the subject to one equally gratifying to his 
amor patria on which we might agree, I asked him 
if he was not proud of Sir Walter Scott: he an- 
swered very coolly, ‘ He was my uncle.’ You may 
guess my astonishment: he was communicative, and 
told me that his mother was a daughter of Sir Walter's 
brother John, who died, after acquiring a consider- 
able fortune, leaving to seven daughters 70001. each; 
but that by a law process they lost nearly all his pro- 
perty, including several large houses in Dundee, 
where his mother still resides, a widow of the name 
of Croll, She had many children, The captain 
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never remembers having seen his father, who died 
when he was an infant. He came to England when 
he was thirteen years old, to learn the business of an 
engineer, and has been in Russia, Prussia, and Silesia, 
and only once for a short time in Scotland since his 
first leaving it ; but he knows all that is passing there, 
for he said his mother writes to him every week, and 
sends him ‘The Perth and Cupar Advertiser.’ He 
has, I suspect, been too much occupied to allow of 
his having time to read many of his uncle's writings, 
and of his Life by Mr. Lockhart he knows nothing. 
On my recommending it as a deeply interesting work, 
he said he would get it. He could scarcely believe 
me when I told him a subscription was made some 
years ago to keep Abbotsford in the family: this cir- 
cumstance I mentioned merely as a proof of the 
igh estimation in which the late owner had been 
held by the nation at large. His nephew was quite 
sure I was mistaken, and that subscriptions were 
raised for no other purpose whatever than to erect 
monuments in different places. His conversation 
convinced me that Sir Walter's character and fame, 
though touching him so much more nearly, are not 
half so dear to him as the beauties of Scotland, of 
which he has known little since childhood. And 
should he never see them again I will venture to 
ict, that true as the needle to the Pole, his heart 
will ever turn to his own, as the first, best country 
in all the world.” With this incident we shall take 
leave of this little work, which is especially designed 
for the information of the young, and will, we think, 
both instruct and entertain them. 


Rambles in the Isle of Wight: during the Summers 
of 1841-2, with Miscellaneous Additions— 
Oh! this is the region for all that’s inviting, 
Green valleys, bright hills—magnificent seas, 
Huge cliffs by their beautiful colours exciting 
The wonder of sceptics not easy to please ; 
Here dbines are ly clasping the roses— 
Here Science may find the most musical streams— 
And, where Inspiration unshackled reposes, 
The spirit be wrapt in the sweetest of dreams ; 
Here, also, are haunts for the fondest of lovers, 
The richest of blooms for the wildest of bees, 
Nooks fashioned for nightingales, } , and plovers, 
And walks overhung with the greenest of trees! 
Dedicated to the Right Honourable Charles Ander- 
son Pelham, Earl of Yarborough, by John Gwilliam. 
—There can be no need, after transcribing this title- 
page to review these ‘ Rambles’—the reader being 
aware that the Isle of Wight, among its other curiosi- 
ties, possesses a poet who may pair off with the Minne- 
singer of Toronto, introduced to them by Captain 
Marryat, or the versifying Victor Hugo of Freyburg 
Minster, commemorated by Mrs. Bray. 

The Notabilities of Wakefield and its Neighbourhood, 
by J. Cameron—A tolerably thick octavo, devoted 
professedly to the apotheosis ofseven gentlemen living 
in or near Wakefield, but really to the thoughts and 
opinions of Mr. Cameron on every subject under the 
sun. Mr. Cameron is evidently a German student, 
and affects that mysticism which is a marking cha- 
racteristic of all half-thinkers, whether German or 
English, though few but Germans assume it preme- 
ditatedly, and of malice aforethought. His ambiti- 
ous style, however, halts lamentably, and not unfre- 
quently breaks down altogether; and his constant 
employment of scriptural language on the most tri- 
fling subjects, savours of irreverence. We must leave 
to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood to decide on 
Mr. Cameron’s selection of his notabilities: we 
scarcely think the public in general will feel disposed 








to make him the eighth in his own “ Walhalla of 


Wakefield.” 

An Efficient Remedy for the Distress of Nations, by 
J.Gray.—The Perils of the Nation.—The first of these 
works has for its object to show “why so much 
unmerited poverty exists, and by what means the 
existence of unmerited poverty at all, in well civilized 
nations, may speedily be rendered matter of history.” 
It is a resumption of an argument adopted in a 
hg work of the author's, entitled ‘The Social 


ystem,’ wherein he proposes “ the establishment of| 11, .. 


&@ rational method of exchanging one thing for 
another,” so that it will be “as easy to sell for 
Money, as it is to buy with money.”—The latter 
Work states the grievances under which the lower 


classes labour, referring them to the accumulation of 5 
’ 


capital into few hands, and the grasping, illiberal 
spirit consequent thereon. The remedy proposed is 
education, religious and moral, and self-reformation 


among the higher and more influential classes of 
—— sparrows by putting salt on their 
tai : 

Light and Life for the People,by J.C. Symons, Esq. 
—Equity without Compromise, by E. Swaine.—A Calm 
Inquiry, by C. Lloyd.—The Judgment of Solomon, by 
the Rev. C. Girdlestone.—These pamphlets all refer 
tothe late engrossing subject—the educational clauses 
in the Factory Bill. All the writers are strenuous 
advocates for education, general, systematic educa- 
tion—what a change has come over the public mind, 
in reference to this subject, even within our recollec- 
tion !—but they differ as to the merits of the particu- 
lar measure. Mr. Lloyd defends the Bill—Mr. 
Symons attacks it, and incidentally touches on other 
questions affecting the condition of the labouring po- 
pulation. Mr. Swaine has a Bill of his own, which 
he recommends ; and Mr. Girdlestone, with whom we 
agree, is of opinion that—“ when we weigh the awful 
alternative awaiting these poor children, the utter 
ungodliness to which they must be left, the death, the 
spiritual and eternal death, to which they must be 
consigned, unless some comprehensive measure be 
adopted, with all the energy of the State, for making 
them wiser and better; we shall not hesitate one 
moment in deciding, that we had rather they were 
trained up in any form of Christianity whatsoever, 
than in none at all. Though the Christian nurture 
of these little ones were claimed by such as have the 
least right to it of any, yet rather than have them left 
in heathen ignorance, and worse than heathen wick- 
edness, we should say, with the true mother, ‘O my 
lord, give her the living child, and in nowise slay it.’ 
There is no professing Christian community in the 
land, likely to have any weight in this question, that 
would not aim to train such children, if intrusted to 
its care, in principles and practices, in doctrines and 
duties, as much better than those habits in which they 
now grow up, as life is beyond comparison better than 
death.” 

Scientific Wanderings, by the Rev. R. Fraser.— 
This should have been called the Boy’s Own Book 
of Natural Philosophy. A rational, cheerful little 
book of gossip; clever, ingenious, sincerely meant, 
and simply expressed. 


List of New Books.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine, 
Part VIL, January to June 1843, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Cesar, 
with Vocabulary, Notes, and Map, by W. M‘Dowall, 12mo. 
3s. bd.—The Rule, Based on the Werd of God, for the Caleu- 
lation of Time in the Prophecies of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd.—Murray'’s Hand-Book for France, 
12mo. 12s. cl.—Markland’s (J. TH.) Remarks on English 
Churches, &c., 3rd edit. enlarged, fe. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl—Jones's 
History of Ancient America, royal 8vo. 20s. cl.—Hutton's 
Mathematics, Vol. IL, by Gregory and Davies, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
—Imray's Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, &c., 8vo. 15s. 
cl.—Dr. Pritchett on the African Fever, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Pereira’s Treatise on Food and Dict, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Foreign 
Library, Part VIIL., ‘ History of the Eighteenth Century,’ by 
T. C. Schlosser, Part I., 8vo. 5s. swd.—The Closing Events of 
the Campaign in China, by Capt. G. G. Loch, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
cl.—Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XLIII., ‘ Palestine in the time of 
Christ,’ by D. J. F. Rohr, translated, with notes, by Rev. D. 
Esdaile, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. —Hawkins’s Meditations and Prayers, 
4th edit. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—A Dissertation on the Seals and 
Trumpets of the Apocalypse, 4th edit. corrected and en- 
larged, by W. Cunningham, Esq. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Pearsall’s 
Hymns of the Church, with Tallis’s Versicles, &c., pointed 
for Chanting, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Shorthand New Testament, by 
G. Odell, 12mo. lis. cl.—Rev. W. Jay's Works, Vol. VIL, 
‘Sermons,’ post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—The Hand-Book of Taste, or 
How to Observe Works of Art, fc. 8vo. 3s. bds.—Steam 
Voyages on the Seine, the Moselle, and the Rhine, by 
Michael J. Quin, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. cl—Memoirs of the 
a of Pombal, by J. Smith, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cl.— 
The History of Gustavus Vasa, royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—The 
Wrongs of Woman, by Charlotte Elizabeth, Part I., ‘ Mil- 
liners and Dress-Makers,’ 18mo. 2s. cl.—Jorrocks's Jaunts 
and Jollities, 2nd edit. with 15 coloured plates, 8vo. 25s. cl.— 
Intellectual English Grammar, by John Turner, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
cl.—Intellectual Arithmetic, upon the Inductive Method of 
Instruction, with a Key, &c. 8th edit. 18mo. 2s. sheep.— 
Chambers’s Educational Course, ‘ Key to Algebra,’ 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cl—Specimens of Furniture in the Elizabethan and 
Louis Quatorze Styles, by the late Mr. T. King, folio, hf-bd. 
2i. 2s. coloured, 1. 15s. plain.—Ancient History Remodelled 
from Rollin, by Mary Shoolbred, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. cl.—The 
Home Treasury, edited by Felix Summerly, ‘ Bible Events,’ 
illustrated by Holbein, square, fancy bds. 2s. 6d. plain, 
4s. 6d. coloured; ‘Little Red Riding Hood,’ new edit. 
with 4 pictures, square, fancy bds. 2s. plain, 3s. 6d. 
coloured.—Hand-Book o! the Violin, 32mo. 1s. swd.—Hutch- 
inson’s Spirit of Masonry, new edit. with copious notes, &c., 
by Rev. George Oliver, D.D., 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl—The Horse- 
Keeper's Guide, by James Mills, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Oswald'’s 
Etymological Dictionary, new edit. 18mo. 8s. Gd. bd.—The 
Art of Living, by H. Duhring, post 8vo. 5s. cl—Punch, or the 





London Charivari, Vol. 1V. 4to. 8s. cl.—Prideaux's Registra- 
tion of Voters Act, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Registration Act for 
| Voters, by a Barrister, 8vo. 1s. swd. 

















Meteorological Observations made at the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 37 successive hours, commencing 
6.a.M. of the 21st of June, 1843, and ending 6 P. 
By Mr. J. D. Roserton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 


M. of the followi: y, (Greenwich megn time). 

































































Hours | Barom. | Barom. ou pnp | Rete 
- . Attach. | Ww 
ongerre-|" ot | Giese "ther. | her. | ander |her(Sevepez| POW natheg| WM aauanne. 
6, A.M.| 30.109 | 30.100 | 57.0 | 51.8 | 30.180 | 58.2 | 03.9 | 50 N__|Cloudy—tight breeze. 
» e+ | 30.107 | 30.100 | 59.5 | 57.3 | 30.182 | 59.5 | 06.1 48 N Do. ditto. 
8, .. | 30,089 | 30.082 | 66.0 | 58.0 | 30.188 | 61.6 | 06.6 50 S Do. ditto. 
9, .. | 30,070 | 30.061 | 70.2 | 59.3 | 30.186 | 64.3 | 07.6 | 58 W | Fine—light clouds and breeze. 

10, .. | 30.061 | 30.052 | 67.6 | 62.7 | 30.168 | 65.3 | 05.8 51 S Do. ditto. 

11, .- | 30.057 | 30.050 | 64.7 | 65.3 | 30.160 | 65.3 | 07.3 | 50 Ss Do. ditto, 

12, .. | 30.044 | 30.035 | 62.8 | 64.3 | 30.138 | 64.4 09.1 50 S Do. ditto. 

1, P.m.| 30.034 | 30.025 | 61.9 | 65.8 | 30.128 | 63.8 | 08.2 | 52 S Do. ditto. 
2, .. | 30.019 | 30.010 | 61.6 | 67.0 | 30.115 63.7 | 07.5 | 53 Ww Do. ditto. 
3, .- | 30.001 | 29.992 | 61.7 | 68.7 | 30.093 64.2 | 07.6 | 53 S Do. ditto. 
4, .» | 29.984 | 29.975 | 62.0 | 68.8 | 30.079 | 64.6 | 06.5 54 WwW Do. ditto. 
5, «- | 29.971 | 29.962 | 62.3 | 69.3 | 30.063 | 65.0 06.7 55 Ww De. ditto. 
6, .. | 29.957 | 29.948 | 62.3 | 68.3 | 30.055 | 64.8 09.3 | 56 W icioudy—tight breeze. 
7, «« | 29.954 | 29.945 | 62.0 | 66.8 | 30.051 | 64.6 | 036 | 58 S Do. ditto. 

8, .. | 29.961 | 29.952 | 61.8 | 64.3| 30.053 | 64.0 | 07.8 | 55 S Do. ditto. 

9, .. | 29.971 | 29.962 | 61.7 | 62.2} 30.057 | 63.6 | 04.5 | 56 S Do. ditto. 

10, .. | 29.971 | 29.962 | 61.6 | 60.4| 30.057 | 63.3 03.9 | 55 S Do. ditto. 

1], .. | 29.965 | 29.956 | 61.6 | 59.3 | 30.051 | 62.8 03.5 | 54 Do. ditto. 

12, .. | 29.960 | 29.953 | 61.4 | 58.7 | 30.041 | 62.6 | 03.0 | 56 Do. Few stars. 

1, a.M.| 29.962 | 29.955 | 61.3 | 57.7/| 30.043 | 62.4 | 02.2 | 56 Do. ditto. 
2, .. | 29.950 | 29.941 | 61.2 | 57.3] 30.033 | 62.3 | 02.7 55 Do. Moon bright. 
3, .. | 29.949 | 29.940 | 61.0 | 56.8) 30.031 | 62.3 02.7 56 SW | Fine—light clouds—ditto. 
4, «. | 29.945 | 29.936 | 61.0 | 56.0} 30.035 | 62.0 01.8 | 55 SW Ditto ditto. 
5, «» | 29.947 | 29.938 | 61.0 | 56.3) 30.045 | 62.2 | 02.6 | 55 SW \Cloudy—light breeze. 
6, .. | 29.955 | 29.946 | 60.8 | 56.8| 30.047 | 62.0 | 03.7 56 SW Lightly overcast—light breeze. 
, we | 29.961 | 29.954) 61.0 | 57.8) 30.049 | 62.2 | 03.4 | 56 SW Do. ditto. 
8, .. | 29.956 | 29.947 | 61.2 | 58.8| 30.045 | 62.4 | 04.0 | 55 SW Do. ditto. 
9, .. | 29.959 | 29.950 | 61.5 | 60.8 | 30.051 | 63.0 | 06.3 | 55 N Do. ditto. 
10, .. | 29.957 | 29.950 | 63.0 | 63.7 | 30.055 | 64.7 07.7 | 55 N Do. ditto. 
29.958 | 29.951 | 63.6 | 64.7 | 30.057 | 65.6 | 08.9 | 55 NW cioudy—tight breeze. 

12, .. | 29.957 | 29.950 | 64.0 | 65.5 | 30.059 | 66.3 09.5 53 NW {park heavy clouds—light breesey, 
1, P.m.| 29.953 | 29.944 | 64.0 | 65.3 | 30.051 | 66.3 09.6 | 56 N__|Fine—tight clouds _— ditto. 
2, «. | 29.949 | 29.940 | 64.0 | 66.3 | 30.047 | 66.4 10.3. | 56 NW park heavy clouds ditto. 
3, .. | 39.951 | 29.944 | 64.0 | 66.7 | 30.057 | 66.5 | 10.8 51 N __|Pine—tight clouds — ditto. 
4, .. | 29.948 | 29.939 | 64.2 | 66.8 | 30.047 | 66.7} 10.8 | 53 N Do. ditto. 

.» | 29.960 | 29.951 | 64.3 | 63.8 | 30.055 | 66.7 | 06.4 | 58 NE _ (Cloudy—light breeze. 
6, .. | 29.971 | 29.9621 64.0 | 60.8 | 30.067 | 66.4 | 05.7 | 55 E | Pine—light clouds and wind. 

















The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for capillarity. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Carlsbad, May 20. 

Ir I recollect right, I promised to send you what I 
had picked up of the customs, traditions, and amuse- 
ments of the people in this neighbourhood. I have 
nothing to tell you about literature or art. We, in 
these parts, don’t pique ourselves on being more en- 
lightened or more refined than our neighbours, and 
are not prepared to set you right on any “ high argu- 
ment” whatsoever. Instead of a review of a new 
poem, I send you some fragments of the old poetry of 
the people, which is becoming a forgotten language. 
The innocent, good-natured, light-hearted girl from 
whose lips I have collected the greater part, looks half- 

d and half-ashamed at my inquiries—fancies I 
am laughing at her or her countrymen, and thinks it 
necessary to say that this and that is “ dummes Zeug,” 
(nonsense) and that only the peasants here and there 
believe it. 

Let us begin with Sylvester-Abend (the last night 
of the year). Nanni (of course she is a Nanni), how 
do you find out who is to be your husband ? 

At midnight the girls go to the river to fetch the 
silent water (das still-schweigende Wasser) ; each must 
go alone, and must, on no account, speak, nor even 
turn her head if spoken to, nor look behindher. She 
dips her jug into the river, and brings it home, always 
silent (immer schweigend), and pours it into a basin. 
Then she melts lead, and taking an Erbschliissel (how 
am I to translate this hereditary key?)—an old family 
key—she pours the melted lead through it, saying, 
three times, “ Ich giesz, ich giesz, durch einen Erb- 
schliissel ; Ich mochte gern mein Schatz seine Hand- 
thierung wissen ;” which means, young ladies, that 
she wishes to know the calling of her Schatz, a word 
I shall not insult your penetration by translating. We 
have all, I hope, melted lead in our day, for one pur- 
pose or another; and know that the forms it takes 
are very like a whale, or a weasel—very like, no 
doubt, a hammer or a last, a spade or a trowel. [Here 
Nanni gravely assures me that it is blosz um einen 
Spasz (only for a joke). I nod, and say, Versteht sich 
(of course). Und nun, Nanni.] 

Why, then, the girls (I observed she never said we) 
go out at dusk, and fetch three logs of wood from the 
wood-stack ; in the morning early they make a 
fire with them, and while they are burning, go out to 
walk: the first man each meets is of the trade or 
calling of her future husband. 

The casting of lead or wax into water, as a means 
of divination, is, I believe, common to all parts of 
Germany. Even in enlightened Berlin, my pretty 
young hostess consulted this oracle; and, I have no 
doubt, discovered with a beating heart, all the em- 
blems of the art of the young Baurath, or, as we might 
say, inspector of works, to whom she is since happily 
betrothed. 

On New Year's Day there are the usual greetings. 
I can find no peculiar custom, except that the people 
eat rice that they may grow rich. 

T need not trouble you with carnival. Italian tra- 
vellers have tired one of the name. I must, however, 
mention the tragical and ignominious end of the 
Fasching. At the magnificent carnival at Cologne 
(which really deserves to be described), I saw him, 
represented by Hanswurst, rocked in a cradle and 
put to sleep for the year. Here the Fasching, repre- 
sented by a man of straw, is thrown into aditch, stabbed 
with pitchforks, and left for dead. If I were a Ger- 
man, I should either trace the historical origin of this 
divergence of views, or construct a theory philosophical 
or poetical upon it; but, as I am an Englishman, I 
can tell you nothing but the fact. You make a bow, 
and thank me for this compliment to England. Alas, 
no! I am a degenerate son, and not half so proud as 
I ought to be of our inaptitude for speculation, and 
our disdain of minute research. How often does it 
strike me, what an admirable barter of qualities might 
England and Germany carry on, if only pride and 
prejudice were not! In how many things are the two 
nations born to complete each other! In how many 
has the one in excess, precisely what the other wants ! 
But there is a “ protective system” in both, which 
will long prevent this—long, but not forever. Veniet 

felicius avum. 
Enough of Germanism has penetrated into England, 
think, to make it unnecessary for me to speak of 
Easter eggs—here called red eggs (rothe Eier), as 





they are all dyed of that colour, and not, as on the 
Rhine, many-coloured. Pfannkuchenare eaten during 
Lent and Easter. These are not our pancakes, but 
are baked: they are about the form and size of a 
goose’s egg, with preserved fruit in the middle. They 
are served at or after tea, in all companies. Minced 
pies, by the bye—those triumphant foes of prudence 
and digestion—are not known in Germany ; unless, 
perhaps, among the denationalized, corrupted Ham- 
burghers, 

April fools are like all other fools—ubiquitous. 

May Day used to be observed with nearly the same 
idyllic festivities as in England. A stationary May- 
pole did not exist, nor an elective queen. Each vil- 
lage lad did obeisance to the queen of his own heart. 
For this purpose he went by break of day to the wood, 
and cut down “a pretty slender young tree,” says my 
informant, “ fir or pine.” The branches were then 
partly stripped, the top was left, and handsomely 
adorned with green and red ribbons. This the youth 
planted before the door of his Schatz, and in the after- 
noon the villagers danced round it, to the Dudelsack | 
(bagpipe, the national instrument of Bohemia). [Here 
I demur to the number of May-trees in one village: 
Nanni wisely replies, “ 4ch Gott ! jedes Miidchen hat 
nicht ihren Geliebten” (every lass has not a sweet- 
heart), to which I sadly assent. ] 

The number was, however, sufficiently great to 
alarm the foresters, and to lead to the abolition of the 
custom. The havoc among “ the pretty slender young | 
trees” was the reason, real or ostensible, for its prohi- 
bition. Firing off guns, which was a part of the amuse- 
ment, I have already told you is forbidden. 

On Rogation Monday, and the two following days 
(the Bitt-tage), the ceremony of blessing the fields 
takes place. After early mass, the priest and people 
go in procession to altars erected and prettily adorned, 





at several charming spots around the town, where the 
prayers and benedictions are pronounced. It is al- 
ways immensely and devoutly attended, as are all re- 
ligious ceremonies here. My mind naturally travelled 
back to the kindred ceremony of blessing the sea at | 
the commencement of the herring fishery, at Bou- | 
logne ; the only procession which, at the time all were | 
forbidden in France, was granted to the urgent wishes | 
of the poor fishermen and their wives. A smart, well- | 
behaved young sergeant, who stood next me in the | 
crowd, assured me, with an air of the politest condes- | 
cension, that it was “ une cérémonie tres peu en har- 
monie avec nos institutions actuelles,” to which I could 
only humbly assent. But I thought, it will be a good 
while still, before “ institutions actuelles,’’ or to 
come, will wean these poor people, who live in daily 
converse with the elements, who sleep under the 
stormy heavens, and on the tossing sea, from the sense 
of immediate dependence, which they express thus, 
as they can, poor things. They help out their untu- 
tored reason and rude imagination with symbols, and 
they mean something which we have other language 
for. And so do these poor peasants, whose lives de- 
pend on the former and the latter rain, and who, after 
the way of their fathers, implore Heaven not to with- 
hold it. But you will bring your institutions actuelles 
into the field against my poor Bauers and their hea- 
thenish rites. I have done. 

On Walpurgis-nacht, the peasant women dig a hole 
before the door of their house, or cow-stall, line it with 
moss, which they gather in the wood, and in this moss 
bury an old broom, to keep off witches. I must 
add another proof of the inoffensive nature of the 
people in this neighbourhood. They believe in witch- 
craft—as every peasantry does, more or less—but they 
never, that I can find, attempt to hurt the wretched 
old women who are suspected of practising it. I asked 
what they did to them. “ Sie gehen ihnen aus dem 
Weg” (they get out of their way), was the answer; 
given, as it seemed, in utter unconsciousness of the 
inhuman practices of other countries. 

On St. John’s Eve, a bonfire used to be lighted in 
a field, or open place, in every village; all the old 
brooms, which were carefully hoarded the whole year, 
were then brought out; the young men set fire to 
them, and flourishing these blazing brooms, jumped, 
one after the other, over the bonfire, “ which,” says 
Nanni, “ was very pretty.” I don’t doubt it ; but in 
a country of wooden houses and pine forests, I cannot 
blame the government for forbidding that. People 
who saw the hundreds of acres of Prince Clary’s 








forests blazing, at Herrnskretchen, on the Saxon bor- 


der, last year, will not want any justification of such 
a measure. 

I can find no trace of the St. Martin’s fires, so beay. 
tiful around Bonn. On the other hand, the Martinj. 
Gans (St. Martin’s goose) is as indispensable here ag 
the one we eat in honour of St. Michael the Arch. 


angel. On St. Martin’s Eve, the little children go 
and visit their godfathers and godmothers, and haye 
apples, and nuts, and presents of clothes, in memory 
of the saint’s mantle. 

On St. Andrew’s Eve, the girls seat themselves with 
their backs to the door of the room, take a shoe be 
tween their teeth, and throw it over their heads with 
a jerk. If it falls with the toe outwards, it is a sign 
of a wedding ; if with the heel, of staying under the 
father’s roof. 

Another way the girls have of deciding this question, 
is “ dass Sie horchen gehen’’ (by going a listening), 
They listen outside a house till they hear the word 
“ Ja,’ or“ Nein.” This is the utterance of the oracle, 

But by far the most precious relic, I have found 
in the Abendgebet (evening prayer) for this evening. 
I can only give it in German ; for what do such bits 
of exquisite naiveté turn to in a translation ?— 

Deus meus ; 

Lieber Sanct Andreas, 

Lass mir erscheinen 

Mein Herz allerliebster mein ; 

Soll es ein Reicher seyn, 

Lass ihn erscheinen bei Bier und Wein ; 

Soll ich mit ihm leiden Noth, 

ihn erscheinen bei Wasser und Brod. 

And then, says Nanni, “sie geben Acht was sie triiu« 
men” (and then they mind what they dream). My fair 
readers—I expect to have fair readers this time— 
must know, that the prayer to St. Andrew is to per. 
mit or cause the sweetheart to appear ; if rich, with 
the goodly accompaniments of beer and wine ; if poor, 
with the uninviting ones of water and bread. This, 
dear young ladies, done into your pretty English, 
means, the one with an opera box and diamonds ; the 
other with two maids and a hackney coach—in short, 
a bad match. 

Others write—for all can write here, in some 
fashion—three names on three slips of paper, and lay 
them under their pillow. In the night, when they 
wake, they draw out one slip, and lay it on the bed, 
and as soon as it is light, they read the fated name. 
The condition annexed to this—that of waking in the 
night—I rather shook my head at, as not likely ever 
to be fulfilled, judging from observation. But it seems 
they do wake. Well, great must be the excitement 
to disturb these tranquil nerves and untroubled brains, 

Again—they make two little garlands, one of green 
sprigs, and one of straw; these are laid under two 
plates reversed, and the maiden has to choose between 
them, like Portia’s lovers. What the wreath of straw 
betokens, I shall leave to the imaginations of my 
readers, } 

St. Nicholas, the terror to small evil-doers in 
France, exercises the same influence here. Some 
neighbour “dresses up” hideously on St. Nicholas’s 
Eve, and goes about from house to house, with a rod 
in one hand and a bag of nuts and apples in the other; 
thus making justice anschaulich to heedless little eyes. 
The children are desired to go down on their knees, 
and say a “ Vater unser.” If they say this well, 
they are immediately rewarded with the contents of 
the bag ; if ill, they have a taste of the rod. This 
test of moral and intellectual excellence, is a little 
like some we are in the habit of using, but we have 
none equal to it for simplicity. We complicate 
and disfigure everything. The following morning 
certain little cakes, called Kollenschelln (a Bohemian 
name), are given to the children. 

Of Christmas I need not speak. Since Germany 
began te be a little known to the English, the Christ- 
mas-tree and its splendours—the Bethlehem, with the 
manger, and all the holy festivities of Christmas Eve 
—have been the subject of so many descriptions, that 
I need not add to them. They are everywhere alike 
in the main. In Berkin, they have lost in simplicity 
what they have gained in magnificence. The Christ 
mas fair, lasting a week, and lighted every evening; 
the splendour of the illuminated confectioners’ shops, 
which all Berlin throngs to see on the two or three 
last evenings before Christinas ; the sums of money 
expended in gifts, astonish a Londoner, so little ac- 
customed to observances of days and seasons. But 
this deserves a chapter to itself, and not a mere 
allusion. 
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N° 817 

"Tt may be, that the other customs I have related, 
are not less diffused over Germany than the Christ- 
mas-tree ; yet, I believe, not all. Whether these 
have received any Slavonic tinge, is a question which 
it would require time and research to make out. There 
are very few traces of the Slavonicelement to be found 
jn this part of Bohemia. The type of the population 
js German, and the language exclusively so. I have 
not met with a Carlshader who speaks Bohemian. 

Most of the customs in question are, indeed, Euro- 

an, and are rather connected with the history of the 
Catholic Church, than with that of any particular 

le. With some modifications, they prevailed in 
* Merry England.” 

After so much oral tradition, I must give you a 
pretty custom on the more questionable authority of 
a Taschenbuch. If it is not true, it deserves to be. 
The scene is laid in this part of the world, but the 
author does not give the name. 

Ina village in Deutsch- Bohmen (German Bohemia), 
the feast of the consecration of the church, called the 
Kirda (Kirmesse, on the Rhine) is kept with great 
solemnity. T'wo or three days before Kirda Sunday, 
a young man who wishes to make a declaration of 
love to a girl, sends her his hat. If she sends it back, 
his suit is rejected ; if she requites his affection, he 
receives it on the eve of the feast, decorated with a 
wreath of rosemary. Sometimes this is so profuse as 
almost to cover the crown of the hat. The wealthier 
maidens display their magnificence in the quantity of 
silver wire, little golden hearts, artificial flowers, tinsel, 
little doves, &c., which they fasten on the sprigs of the 
rosemary. On the Sunday morning the lads go to 
church, triumphantly wearing these tokens of success- 
ful wooing; and, except in the sacred place, will 
hardly consent to lay them by all day. 

In the same village, when a peasant dies, the body 
is laid out on the bed. By the bedside stands a burning 
lamp and a cup of holy water. The neighbours come 
in softly, one after another, step slowly up to the bed, 
and, kneeling down, say a Vater unser. They then 
dipa little bunch of six ears of corn, bound together, 
into the holy water, sprinkle the winding-sheet, and 
having turned it down to take one more look at the 
face of the departed, they stand a few minutes in 
melancholy contemplation, and softly retire. 

Can anything be more poetical than this last greet- 
ing of the friendly hand to the weary husbandman 
who has laid him down to rest? The six ears of 
corn and the cup of holy water—how perfectly do they 
embrace the whole significance of his life, his bene- 
ficent labours on earth, hissimple, unquestioning hopes 
of heaven. 

Too true is it, as is remarked by a writer whose 
sympathy with human woe, and whose lofty genius 
and eloquence, seemed to fit her for a far different 
vocation from that which she has followed, that, gen- 
erally speaking, nothing can be more false than the 
poetical colours in which travellers and phrase- 
makers have dressed up the life of the peasant, and 
that whatever of poetry there is in it, * nous frappe 
sans se révéler @ lui.” Yet the originators of such cus- 
toms as these must have had within them a spring of 
unconscious poetry, manifesting itself, like their reli- 
gion, rather in symbols than in language. These sym- 
bols were instantly understood and felt by the less 
imaginative, and, like the genuine poetry of a simple 
age, were soon incorporated into the life of the people. 

I cannot quit these good people, to whom, for want 
of politer themes, I have introduced you, without one 
word of the deep tragedy of prose. Let nothing make 
us lose sight of the awful truth, that, whatever be the 
occasional exceptions, the life of the mass of the people 
8, in all countries, one of toil and want ; of suffering 
caused by others; of still greater suffering brought 
upon them by their own ignorance. Were this hope- 
less, it would be gratuitous cruelty to those who are 
at ease to bring so painful a thought continually be- 
fore them ; but it is rendered hopeless only by our 
ignorance, indolence, and selfishness; and though 
positive good will ever be far enough above our reach, 
everybody who takes the trouble to reflect, must see 
that a great mitigation of existing evils is practicable. 

It is the fashion to write as if want and misery 
were unknown in Austria;—as if Henry LV.’s wish 
for his subjects was accomplished in this favoured land, 
only that the poulet au pot istranslated into Backhéhnel. 
This may possibly be true of the Hereditary States, 
though it would require very extensive and nice ob 








servation to convince me of it, but it is far enough 
from being true of Bohemia and Hungary. Do not 
imagine that I say this in the way of detracting from 
the merits, whatever they are, of the Austrian govern- 
ment. That would be just as absurd as giving it the 
credit of the imputed prosperity. The influence of 
governments on the physical well-being of their sub- 
jects is slow and indirect ; generally only to be at- 
tained by an influence over their moral condition, 
which rulers (taking the word in its largest sense) 
have neither sufficient virtue to acquire, nor sufficient 
wisdom to use rightly if they had acquired it. In 
this respect Austria is no worse than her neighbours, 
as witness Ireland. 

The peasants in this immediate neighbourhood are 
considered remarkably well off. They eat bread— 
rye bread, that is—never wheat—and potatoes ; and, 
in tolerable times, a bit of meat on a Sunday. But 
in Stock-Béhmen (Bohemia proper) their fare is the 
same as that of the Irish,—bad potatoes, and not 
enough of them.- The wages of an agricultural la- 
bourer are 10 or 12 kreutzers a day, I believe often 
less (30 kr. = 1sh.). The suffering this year from 
the failure of the potato crop has been beyond de- 
scription, especially in the Erzgebirg, the mountain 
range which separates Saxony from this country, 
where, as its name denotes, are situated the mines 
which formerly made Freyberg the mining capital of 
Europe. The frontier lies nearly at the summit of 
the ridge. The mines on both sides seem to have 
long been in a state of decay. The population, thus 
gradually deprived of its labour, has not decreased 
or been drafted off to other districts, but has betaken 
itself__men, women, and children—to the miserable 
resource of lace-making. This, ladies, is the secret 
of the cheap Saxon and Bohemian lace you are so 
happy to obtain, and a fearful secret it iss When I 
first heard that all these miserable men had usurped 
the miserable occupation of their wives and daugh- 
ters, I felt more horror than I should have done at a 
field of battle. Husband and wife engaging in this 
fearful competition for a wretched morsel of dry 
bread! And these men, too, once miners! I had 
known only the noble-looking, intelligent, manly 
Cornish miners. To fancy them sunk into these hag- 


of flesh could bear. Never, even in Ireland, did I see 
hunger—dire, enduring hunger—so strongly marked 
in the human face, as in these groups of people who 
came down from Joachim’s-Thal to be fed and 
clothed by the good charitable burghers of Carlsbad. 
In Dresden, and indeed Saxony generally, all the 
resources and expedients of charity have been ex- 
hausted upon this unfortunate class, There the word 
Gebirgsleute (mountaineers) means people sunk in 
abject poverty. I see in the Prussian Staatszeitung 
of the 10th of August, an explanation of the remark- 
able decay of the mines which causes this distress. Ac- 
cording to that journal, many of them have formerly 
been let by the government to individuals who, not 
having sufficient capital to erect the necessary machi- 
nery for exhausting the water from the deep mines, 
have abandoned them, and worked only those near 
the surface. If this be the case, there is, I suppose, 
no alternative but for the government to take them 
into its own hands again. The formation of com- 
panies and the risk of capital, after the English 
fashion, would hardly be possible in Saxony. 

This wretched population, like all others sunk in 
abject and hopeless want, is conspicuous for the 
rapidity of its increase. You are continually told, 
with a sort of wonder, of the swarms of children in 
the mountains. The other day I was looking at a 
ragged, half-starved woman, attempting to quiet a 
babe at her breast, and on observing her more nearly, 
I saw she could not be above seventeen or eighteen. 
I pointed her out to an excellent charitable Carlsbad 
woman, and she said,“ Oh! you will see plenty of 
such mothers. They have no thought for tlre poor 
children.” How different is this brutal recklessness 
from the decent pride and virtuous forethought of 
the Saxon peasant girl I told you of, with her indis- 
pensable “ Ausstattung,” which must be worked for 
and waited for, till it reaches the amount suited to 
her station. That the wretched offspring of such 
unions are thinned by the want they are born to 
there is no doubt. But whata relief! what a result! 
This and other kindred results, which the most 





benevolent man in the world brooded over with a 


pain that goaded him to inquiry and speculation, 
people have actually the wickedness to describe as 
the very remedies he sought. Is this ignorance? 
That does not excuse the imputing to a writer prin- 
ciples the very contrary of those which it was the 
labour of his life to expound. 

There is another most wretched portion of the 
population of the Austrian Empire, specimens of 
which come wandering hither. They are the Slow- 
acks who inhabit the north-west of Hungary, and 
have the dark eyes and sallow complexion of most 
of the Slavonian tribes. The first time I saw one in 
his tattered garment of the coarsest brown woollen, 
which forms their sole covering, his low, large-brim- 
med hat, and his un-German physiognomy, I could 
not imagine to what nation he belonged. The 
complexion, and the half-oriental eye, made me 
think him a gipsy, and the coils of wire and the 
mousetraps in his hand (the usual stock in trade of 
these wanderers) confirmed me in this idea. But the 
bold and cunning look of our gipsies was not there; 





gard spectres and making lace, was more than heart | 


on the contrary, never did I meet so subdued, so 
imploring, so melancholy an eye. The whole face 
bore the unmistakeable stamp of gaunt hunger. I 
| have seen many of them since, and they all have 
| this expression. The boys are generally very hand- 
some, slender as Arabs, and quite without the coarse 
features of the lower classes of Germans. Beggary 
is not only prohibited here, but really prevented, so 
| that they ask nothing ; but the appeal made by their 
| pale face and pathetic eye is not to be resisted. Still 
more painful is the look of gratitude with which they 
receive the smallest gift. That look, meet it where 
one will, smites on the heart as the bitterest reproach. 

In short, the Prater is not the Austrian Empire— 
though I by no means intend to deny the comparative 
bien-étre of a great part of it. 

The Slavonic nations, Bohemia at their head, 
will ere long compel the West, spite of her long con- 
temptuous indifference, to turn her eyes to a portion 
of Europe, less known to the rest than Persia or 
India. The great movement gbing on in Bohemia is 
like the course of a deep and tranquil river. It has 
nothing to alarm the most timid, and everything to 
encourage those who can care about the destinies of 
regions they do not inhabit, and times they will not 
live to see. It is hardly too much to say that purer 
patriotism, less adulterated by any self-regarding in- 
terests, was never displayed than is now at work 
in these long-neglected countries, The labourers are 
not numerous, but they are equal to their high 
calling. 

Lordly, stormy, indomitable Hungary, is at work, 
too, in its own way, and not a very gentle one. Five 
hundred thousand nobles, all with equal rights and 
equal swords, are troublesome subjects and ruthless 
masters. The vast majority are only distinguishable 
from the Slavonian peasants by their privileges ; and 
their name, Bocskoros (tied-shoes), from the rude 
pieces of leather, bound on with thongs, which they 
wear for shoes, sufficiently shows their condition. 
They have all the rights of voting in their counties 
(comitati), If for noble we read freeman, we may 
find many curious and amusing analogies with Eng- 
land—especially with the turbulences of our elec- 
tions; and if for Magyars and Slowacks, we read 
English settlers and native Irish, we have a little 
further insight into the relations of things. The 
Emperor is just gone to open the Diet in person. If 
I understood Magyar, I should like well enough to 
go and hear the young Hotspurs of the Diet thunder, 
But there are, amidst all the noise, far better things 
to be heard, and they, though not the loudest, will 
be heard the longest. 


| 
| 
} 








THE EXHIBITION OF ANCLENT MASTERS, 
PALL MALL. 
[Second Notice. } 

Tue North, or principal Room, is occupied with 
the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which thus gives a 
tone virtually modern to this year’s “ Exhibition of 
Ancient Masters.” We cannot censure or regret it 5 
nothing less, however, than Reynolds’s genius could 
reconcile us to such a perversion of the essential prin- 
ciple that the British Institution first adopted—be- 
cause fine ancient pictures will seldom be contributed, 
if their legitimate throne-room be usurped. In a 
word, we never saw this Saloon look more grand, nor 
can imagine it to do so, unless it were panelled by 
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chefs-d°ceuvre of Titian himself. The splendour is 
perfectly awful! On his entrance from the blank 
hall and cavernous mouth of the staircase, a specta- 
tor feels he has shut out the grovelling world, and as 
if he had ascended to some region nearer the sun, 
when he finds himself at once in the warm atmosphere 
which breathes all around him from the glowing pic- 
tures. It raises the very temperature of his blood, 
his animal, and thence his intellectual spirits, makes 
his eye kindle and his thoughts burn—we appeal to 
every spectator, who has not an impetrified heart and 
brain, whether our tropes be hyperboles. Such, how- 
ever, is the mellow, deep-toned lustre of this grandly- 
minded Painter’s colouring, that it seems to soften 
daylight, and produces an effect like that of a gorgeous 
. Summer-eve, when the broad shadows throw a 
‘solemn reflex over the spaces and spots most illumi- 
“nated. We can liken his massive chiaroscuro to nought 
whatever but a horizontal sun-burst, seen at that time 
through opening clouds, or through the stems and 
expansive umbrage of huge forest-trees. Verily, Sir 
Joshua was a great artist, far greater than his coun- 
trymen yet believe. A portraitist, forsooth ? a mere 
face-taker? Why his portraits are more historical 
than the historical-pieces of many another painter! 
We do not rank him with Raffael or Titian, yet make 
no scruple to assert that his portraits, in this respect, 
excel theirs; in this respect, he enlarged the domain 
of portraiture, or kept it enlarged, most after Vandyke, 
and improved it enough to deserve the title, which 
some critics begrudge him, of an Imaginator.- It is a 
futile objection that he borrowed his line from 
Michaelangelo—did Michael himself never borrow 
from Signorelli and Masaccio ? Was not every great 
artist thus far a plagiarist ? It is a still more suicidal 
argument against him that he took ideas from 
prints and obscure sketches: for the pettier the 
source the powerfuller his invention to make it yield 
abundantly: what was this but a human version of 
the divine productiveness which could create a world 
of splendour and beauty out of nothing? But we 
say again, the genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds is not 
comprehended yet. Wherefore? Weill clear up 
the mystery. He discovered no new light in Baflin’s 
Bay, where sealskins and tippet-furs were comeatable 
—that our discerning countrymen could have appre- 
ciated: no new oyster-bed, or bank where codfish, 
herrings, or pilchards abounded—no newer New- 
foundland from whence Hull Whalers might return 
overflowing with blubber-oil, and bristled with ceta- 
ceous bones, for the use of umbrella manufacturers 
and staymakers: he discovered no hand-loom, 
nor spinning-jenny, not so much as a patent cork- 
screw, or save-all, or kitchen utensil. Things 
like these Englishmen could understand—could 
award them full meed of praise, heaped, above 
measure: for these come home to Englishmen’s 
business, and bosoms, and backs, and bellies. Nay, 
this most judgmatical people can estimate so much 
of Sir Joshua’s genius as serves to adorn their 
house walls with furniture-pictures—handsome suc- 
cedanea for French paper—or to eternalize their 
family vanity by family portraits:—perhaps even so 
much as enables them to illumine their minds with 
the reflection of his golden colours and the glittering 
coinages of his brain. Their taste in Fine Art has 
its turn from their bias towards the precious metals, 
and when they patronize they must see their money 
on the canvas—its hue and beloved gleam at all 
events ; they buy splendid pictures that they may still 
gloat upon gold under another shape—the riches of 
the palette. ‘Count La Lippe’ is probably the 
grandest portrait here—but who would waste eye- 
sight surveying it? Andif any one did, what grandeur 
would he detect about a pallid, plain man, without 
either gold lace to his coat, or gold edge to his hat— 
a mere bronze cannon beside him, not even burnished 
in dear delusive semblance of the absent ore,—and 
behind him a leaden sky, through whose dense clouds, 
alas! there does not peep as much sun as would gild 
an infinitesimal pill, not one star the size of a six- 
pence! Sir Thomas Lawrence would have double- 


gilt the walking-stick at least—peradventure, given 
a neat silvery touch to the nose-tip and knuckles and 
tuckers, &c. for “ effect ;’’ his brilliant genius would 
have played gloriously over those black-leather boots, 
flashed its lightnings along every wrinkle, and flung 
the varied charms of his chiaroscuro on their undu- 
lous surface, like moonshine on a ripple. Alas, here 





is nothing of the kind! all is sober dignity and calm 
impressiveness. It shows, indeed, how very little 
Reynolds was dependent on what many persons deem 
his mainstay—dazzling colour—and how potent he 
could be without that spell of the Modern English 
School. Even this portrait, however, manifests him 
a supreme colourist, as that term, in its proper accep- 
tation, means one who can harmonize the tone of his 
work with the character of his subject—not sacrifice 
the intellectual charm to the sensual. A picture 
which images itself on the spectator’s retina alone, 
without penetrating further towards the brain, goes 
but half way to the seat of his soul, and never gets 
into the mind's “ presence-room,” but merely into 
its antechamber. Yet how many spectators will re- 
cognize this portrait’s pretensions on the score of cha- 
racteristic colour? how many appreciate its fine, 
grave tone so much in keeping with the stern and 
stately figure, his thoughtful mien, and his austere 
vocation? That gray and vaporous background sym- 
bolizes the smoky atmosphere of War—that colour- 
less flag-sheet, the pale and terrible aspect of the 
battle-field. Yet few will account this work a master- 
piece of our great Colourist, though modulated 
throughout its immense details like the smallest, 
softest Terburg and its voluminous masses combined 
with a breadth of effect like the gradual melting of 
clouds into each other. No! the public cannot dis- 
cern any power of coloration in a picture, unless it 
glare as if gallipots of ruddle and gamboge, and all the 
florid pigments had been spilt over it! But let us 
repress our rage and examine the ‘* Marquis of 
Granby’ opposite. This, indeed, is neither splendidly 
rich nor sublimely severe: it is coarse and gross, but 
perhaps therefore characteristic of the original: he 
appears just the Hero to decorate every second ale- 
house sign, and Reynolds’s portrait, perhaps, was the 
prototype of those which swung from the various sign 
posts in the days of our Immortal Trainbands. A 
duplicate, we believe, exists at Paris. Next the 
Marquis are two magnificent portraits: one of * Lord 
Rodney,’ the other of * Admiral Keppel,’ both bril- 
liant, but their brilliance has a majestic grandeur (as 
Reynolds’s always has), like that of the sun when— 
Clouds upon his western throne attend. 

By his ‘Keppel’ Sir Joshua first broke a broad 
high way through the Chinese Wall, which had long 
surrounded and confined the Empire of Art—he be- 
came sovereign there at once. Critics will detect a 
certain trust-to-fortune about its composition and 
workmanship—the rocks and skies huddled together 
accommodate themselves as well as they can—there 
is mental rack manifest in the tormented manipula- 
tion, that bespeaks want of complete foreknowledge 
how all was to come right: but grandiose general 
effect was secure—he had not to grope out that—it 
was no god-send, or rather it was, for it came from 
Heaven. Observe that prodigious anchor-fluke, and 
the way it magnifies upon your mind the impression 
ofa Naval theme. ‘ Rodney’ is a full stride to per- 
fection—character, colour, composition, and work- 
manship are all here: of course we mean Sir Joshua’s 
perfection ; he never drew well, perhaps never even 
conquered an unsureness of touch that often breaks 
into blind audacities, through sheer self-distrust. The 
present work, however, exhibits much less chance- 
medley than the preceding—more intention and verit- 
able invention: but the chief advance is made in 
Sir Joshua’s real forte—character ; Keppel, a re- 
spectable elderly gentleman in a white wig, has 
nothing specific of the gallant Admiral about his 
expression; save for his naval uniform he might be 
any other respectable elderly gentleman who chose 
to totter along the seashore, and cool his head as he 
pondered the tonnage of an anchor. Now a portrait 
which relies on its symbols, or costume, to explain its 
character, wants character—and this a good painter 
can always give, however insipid the features (as 
Keppel’s are not), if there exist any mind within, 
by learning what it may be, and then bringing it out 
ad libitum. Thus, itis neither Rodney's “ship-shape” 
apparel, nor double-anchor, nor sea-fight depicted in 
the distance, that betokens the Ocean Hero, but his 
peculiar cast of countenance and attitude ; those are 
just the brows to meditate Breaking the Line—he 
takes the precise posture of a man determined to re- 
main master of a battle-field. Rodney may never 
have meditated upon breaking a cobweb, he may 
have staggered every step between cradle and grave, 








but his portraitist had a right tocharacterize the bold. 
ness and firmness of his deeds by his demeanour, Op 
other principles a portrait is often faithful, never fine. 
it was thus that Reynolds proved himself an idealist 
not a bare scimia di Natura. We shall, with all reye. 
rence for him, point out a ludicrous oversight in the 
composition of these four pictures, because the fault 
is common among portrait-painters:—every one of 
the heroes turns his back on the scene of his heroism! 
Rodney, if the fleet engaged behind were Paper- boats, 
would not have “ rumped” them after this contem 
tuous fashion ; were the distant shock ofarmics a sham 
fight, Granby would not have presented his own rear 
to it; La Lippe stands breech to breech with a gun, 
as though he said, let the battle proceed how it will 
so that my front-face prosper; Keppel walks away 
from the sca, like a land lubber, whom the sight of it 
made qualmish. Had the backgrounds been merely 
emblematical, they might pass, but they are here 
realities, united with the figures they illustrate, 
Modern artists, we submit, ought to compose a little 
more in the spirit of Greek propriety. All the aboye. 
said pictures are contributed by our Royal Mistress, 
to whom we are grateful for the pleasure they afford 
us, and for the good example besides, which she sets 
to less liberal proprietors of collections. Sir Joshua’s 
own Portrait, No. 1, is his fumed presentation-piece 
on being made an Academician, and far transcends 
every other we have seen, even that of the Florence 
Cabinet. It breathes splendour all around, but still 
it is not as the faint face scen in the sun drowned 
amidst brightness; its character, the light of mind 
and of genius, shines through, predominates! 
* George ILI.’ and * Queen Charlotte’ fill space—we 
can say nothing else in their praise. But from the 
Royal Academy comes another resplendent portrait, 
* Sir William Chambers, No. 15; one might almost 
warm one’s hands at it, the frigidest heart must glow 
—yet we may remark that Reynolds's strongest reds 
are never hot—the glow here mentioned, albeit fervid, 
is bland, refreshes more than the verdure of many a 
greensick performance; like the lustre of Cordelia’s 
eyes, it “comforts and not burns.’’ Chambers'’s ar- 
chitectural masterpiece—Somerset House—makes 
an emblematic background admirably incorporated 
with the subject. ‘Two triple-headed portraits, 
‘Lord Lansdowne, Lord Ashburton, and Colonel 
Barré,’ No. 13, sent by Sir Thomas Baring, and 
‘Lord Edgecombe, George James Williams, and 
George Selwyn,’ No. 40, sent by the Rt. Hon. H. 
Labouchere, we noticed at Strawberry Hill sale— 
(Athen. No. 755). A portrait from Devonshire House, 
* Lord Richard Cavendish,’ for delicate painting, falls 
little short of a Vandyke, and, for beautiful colour, of 
Titian, while its characterism has a force distinctive 
of Reynolds himself—compared with whom even 
Rembrandt loses individuality amidst the depth of 
his touches and devotion to picturesque general effect: 
there is a consent between that clenched hand laid 
upon the rock, and that arm shouldering off the 
world, and those eager eyes, and proud-swollen ill- 
humoured lips, which shows how the one spirit per- 
vades and informs the whole tenement of clay, with 
an individualism quite marvellous. * Lady Cockburn 
and her Children,’ No. 16, sent by Sir James Cock- 
burn, is the picture, that, when first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, drew forth a spontaneous, unani- 
mous shout of applause from the Members. Its 
powerful impasto, and pure “ carnations,” and forms 
looking as round and solid as bas-relief, yet elasticas 
flesh itself, we admire most—for Reynolds, like Pope, 
gives ladies, except his favourites, “no character at 
all,” and children can evince but little. ‘ His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester,’ No. 42, rather a 
slight and sketchy work, bestows upon the boy-prince 
an air as sovereign as if he were born to a kingdom— 
he stands like Charles the First, instead of William- 
Henry the Cipher, and holds his Spanish sombrero 
with august graciousness like that monarch. It be- 
longs to the Princess Sophia. Earl Amherst con- 
tributes three good portraits and two other capital 
pictures. Wang Tong, a Chinese youth, No. 14, 
brings to mind Tintoretto’s love of bizarre effect, and 
his triumphant, tyrannic amalgamation of violently- 
opposed colours—the list-like strokes of his pencil, 
also. *Madame Schindelin,’ No. 36, is coloured as 
freshly and brightly as a maiden-blush rose, than 
which, however, she smiles with much less virgin 
bashfulness, Her look would bespeak her, in truth, 
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a Madam, too alluring to be very seducing, for it 
warns off by a manifest design to make victims ; but 
this beautiful She-Moloch is most attractive on canvas 
_there we can idolize her. The workmanship has 
a cleanness, the tone a pale bloominess (if we may so 
call it), rare in Sir Joshua’s pictures, and precious 
whether rare or not. ‘Earl Amherst,’ No. 59, har- 
monized well on a neutral basis, exhibits no other 
remarkable character. ‘Count Ugolino,’ No. 48, 
links the portraiture and the poetic efforts of our 
artist together: Ugolino is plainly a face taken from 
life, and from low life, too. This, which stamps 
failure on its forehead, was the united fault of Rey- 
nolds and Burke, or Goldsmith, who persuaded the 
credulous painter, that a hired model's mendicant 
visage, sketched without purpose, had within it all 
the qualities befitting Dante’s lion-lord in the toils, 
did or could represent the terrific poet’s idealized con- 
ception of high-souled, yet heart-sunken dumbVindic- 
tiveness and Incarnate Despair. Michaelangelo him- 
self would have beaten his brain a little for features 
and forms to approach this combination. Sir 
Joshua’s modesty (strange enough!) made him 
think his random sketch sufficient, because a scholar 
deemed it so, and hence the intense meanness of 
Ugolino’s countenance, the condemned vagrant’s 
look about his attitude, the very want of massive de- 
velopement about his contours,—not traits sharpened 
by famine, but narrow by original structure—the 
very want of breadth in the treatment quite uncom- 
mon with Reynolds. Hair well frizzled and grizzled 
is poor amends for that pitiful, pining mouth; well- 
painted ghastliness, for those small grey eyes that 
seem to ask halfpence, not Heaven’s vengeance, hav- 
ing still less grandeur of expression than of orbit. 
The Sons are ideal, yet as ill conceived, and as little 
noble or suitable; throughout this entire work we 
observe a defective imagination, which cannot hit the 
true distinction between purifying, exalting tragical 
terror and vulgar horror, or hitting it with the sense, 
cannot hit the means to render it perceptible. Rey- 
nolds was happier in works of Fancy than of Ima- 
gination: the * Fortune-teller’ * is much nearer per- 
fection than * Ugolino.’ Nothing can exceed the 
vivid truth with which our artist delineates shame- 
faced maiden curiosity in a rustic girl, who half with- 
draws her head, but still holds forth her hand, listen- 
ing to her marriage fate, and laughing as if her heart 
were tickled through her palm by what the wise 
woman told upon the latter. Valentino may have 
painted more secundum artem—he never thought 
so originally, nor threw lustre so lavishly over his 
canvas. Mr. Rogers's four pictures come next: they 
are, like his whole collection, choice, but his liberal 
exhibition of them at home has made them almost 
public treasure long since, and renders description 
superfluous; otherwise we could enlarge upon the 
incomparable * Puck,’ that quintessence of tricksi- 
ness, that exquisite embodiment of Shakspeare’s most 
fantastic sprite ; he is a very bottle of elixir vite— 
restless fun from top to toe, unmalignant mischief 
personified ; wantonnest laughter peeps through his 
eyes,—his little pointed satyric ears seem erect with 
animation: he balances himself in childish caprice, 
yet skilfully withal, on the mushroom, and waves a 
nosegay to show his utter indifference at its unstea- 
diness. Never was poet better illustrated by painter! 
‘Cupid and Psyche,’ No. 44, Reynolds's first great 
piece of chiaroscuro, and the ‘ Sleeping Girl,’ No. 3, 
perhaps his best, exhibit his peculiar talents for this 
magical operation. * The Strawberry Girl,’ No. 8, 
displays great freedom of pencil, and once displayed 
more splendour. Such indeed were his riches in the 
province of colour, that he seems as if he felt thema 
burthen, and got rid of them rapidly upon picture after 
Picture. Look at Sir Robert Peel's ‘ Snake in the 
Grass,’ No. 20; Reynolds might be almost accused 
of unthriftiness, from the prodigal accumulation of 
luxurious tints he has thrown there; the Nymph is 
a kind of Spring and Autumn together, revelling 
amidst the freshest and mellowest hues of each season. 
Look again at the *Infant-Academy,’ No. 21; its 
Masses of colour resemble wedges of gold, prodigious 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and other jewels, molten 
into one plate, and suffered to cool. Mark the large 
style of the flower-bunch, set here through exuber- 
, * Not the Fortune-teller, properly speaking, a very dif- 
‘rent composition at Blent It should be catalogued 
the ‘Gipsy telling Fortunes.’ 











ance of imagination, not through desire to make a 
vast point by pink posies—the ne-plus-ultra of a 
modern fancy-monger's invention. Lord Palmerston 
sends this picture, and Lord Aylesford another, the 
‘Sleeping Child,’ No. 39, bright enough to give a 
coup-de-soleil; seriously, it would kill—annihilate, 
any picture near it, save one of Sir Joshua's own. 
No. 57, ‘Innocence,’ might stand beside it without 
peril, for this, which represents a single cherub-girl 
in white, looks as if the beams of a noontide sun had 
been collected by some huge, powerful lens, into one 
focus, and thrown upon the figure. It belongs to 
Mr. Jeremiah Harman. Lord Lonsdale’s ‘ Robi- 
netta,’ No. 1, is not what it was; the portions of 
richest colour have melted into a paste, perhaps 
oftentimes from their very richness: still it retains 
great beauty. We had no leisure to discuss the senti- 
ment of these pictures, nor indeed wish, for they 
possess little or none ; splendour and luminous effect 
were their aim, which they fulfil without gaudiness 
or glare. * Lady Hamilton asa Bacchante,’ No. 34, 
has pretensions to both sentiment and colour; the 
mythologic spirit is somewhat mistaken, notwith- 
standing Sir William’s classical help, and her lady- 
ship looks more of a Neapolitan vintage-girl than a 
Bacchante; call it La Vendemmiatora, and its claims 
are undeniable; the colour, though beautiful, was 
better before it suffered restoration, which made one 
black clot of the clouds, and be-varnished the hair, till 
it shines like a Hottentot’s unctuous head-dress. Will 
collectors never be on their guard against ignorant, 
sacrilegious picture-cleaners? Almost every picture 
here, as well as Mr. Chamberlayne’s just mentioned, 
has been defiled by their cleanings. They have 
either scrubbed off a beauty, or rubbed on an abvu- 
minable compost of their own. * Doctor Newton,’ 
No. 32, for instance, seems to be flayed alive, so 
raw is the surface of his portrait; * Lord Cam- 
den,’ No, 23, also; whilst the * Infant Academy’ 
has endured positive desecration—we can call it no 
less—at the hands of some uncrucified malefactor, en- 
titling himself a restorer! We must not conceal, how- 
ever, that Reynolds's original materials were often of 
a perishable nature, or ill compounded, or negligently 
or empirically used. “Contemplation’s” neck is 
cracked across, like a dry clay statue’s; this comes 
of the painter’s own unhandiwork! Various other 
pieces are fractured, blistered, plastered, chilled, faded, 
blackened, or otherwise so injured, that visitors have 
rather many fine mouldering remains to admire than 
any complete fabric. They should make all due 
allowance, therefore, and judge of these pictures as 
of noble edifices half dilapidated. A terrible mildew 
has fallen upon the‘ Piping Boy,’ Sir Joshua’s sweetest 
work, and blighted its beauty of tint altogether ; this 
painted pastoral, it is true, was always in a quiet tone, 
accordant with its peaceful theme and gentle action; 
no tumultuous contrasts of colour were here to dis- 
turb the eye more than the shepherd’s simple notes 
would the ear, but a broad placid radiance spread 
amidst the shadows, and told of solitudes far remote, 
where Heaven's beneficent smile threw light enough 
of joy on the Minstrel’s loneliness. Reynolds had a 
more poetic spirit than his profound good sense im- 
plies. Sir George Phillips possesses the picture. What 
shall we say of ‘Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy’? What, except that which every discrimi- 
nating person must declare it—a splendid misnomer ? 
It is Garrick without any dramatic air about him, be- 
tween a lovely, gamesome, sy]phlike girl, and a sour- 
faced curtain-lecturer in her nightrail. As to the ad- 
mixture of allegory and reality, we care little for it— 
that has highest names to authorize it—and, however 
indefensible, would be unimportant if poetic truth 
and appropriate character were preserved. Excel- 
lent painting, and the glories of colour, will always 
make this picture a cynosure, despite its defects: Mr. 
Angerstein sends, likewise, the ‘ Portrait of John 
Julius Angerstein,’ No. 41, a good, plain work. 
No. 5, ‘ Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ errs, we think, 
in the same way as ‘ Ugolino,’ and worse; it mistakes 
the frightful for the fearful ; still it reads an impres- 
sive lesson against crime, and may be considered a 
most cogent “damnation sermon,” which many 
persons deem the shortest way with the sinful. Its 
colour has great richness, and its tone a fine grand 
gloom suitable to the subject. Colonel Wyndham 
contributes other pictures—but we must have done ; 
we must postpone the Third Saloon till next week, 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


On Monday last, the piece of plate subscribed for 
by the lovers of the national drama, as a testimonial 
to Mr. Macready of their appreciation of his merits, 
in the effort made for its restoration, was presented 
to that gentleman, by His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, in the great room at Willis’s; amid 
a throng of the patrons of the drama and of literature, 
the members of the committee under whose direction 
the memorial had been manufactured, and the mem- 
bers of his own profession. The subscription origi- 
nated in a design to commemorate Mr. Macready’s 
management of Covent Garden Theatre from 1837 
to 1839 ; but the lapse of time and subsequent events 
have enlarged the ground of the memorial ; and the 
proceedings of the meeting, on Monday, naturally 
let in, and added to the objects of the testimonial, 
the continuation of the same experiment, subsequently 
made, and just abandoned, at Drury Lane. Mr. 
Macready, in his reply to the address of the Duke of 
Cambridge, briefly touched on an accusation brought 
against him, he said, by “persons, whose thoughts, 
like ‘the eyes of Mammon, are ever downward bent,’” 
and who considered that he had taken Covent Garden 
Theatre, from sordid motives. “ Did I merit this re- 
proach,” said Mr. Macready, “the disappointment 
would have been most bitter; but although I have 
sustained some personal loss, I trust that the experi- 
ment to revive the taste for the legitimate drama was 
not wholly unsuccessful. I have been accused of 
having left too much to the mechanic's art, but I 
have merely endeavoured to furnish the stage worthily 
for the great poet whom we all honour.” Mr. Mac- 
ready still holds to the faith that his present failure 
rests less on the public than upon absurd restrictions 
beyond their direct control—in the removal of which 
they may, nevertheless, exercise a voice potential. 
He, therefore, resigns the contest, for the present, 
contemplating its future renewal—encouraged, as he 
says, “to hope that the cause will yet be triumphant 
in a well-regulated theatre,” and satisfied that he Ras 
found sympathy sufficient to justify that hopeful view 
of its prospects. This memorial of the public appro- 
bation he of course accepts, as among the signs of 
that sympathy ; and sees in the tribute to himself, 
under the circumstances, a pledge to the drama. In 
all this, we cordially concur, and rejoice—though 
our remarks of last week point at some of the in- 
gredients which we think necessary to a “ well-regu- 
lated theatre’’ at the present day. 

The completion ef a testimonial, of another kind 
of interest, was celebrated, on the same day, on the 
field of Chalgrove, where Hampden first unfurled 
his flag, and where also he died two centuries ago,— 
by the inauguration of a m« t to the 
of that illustrious patriot and martyr. The surround- 
ing counties had poured out their population to 
witness this tardy tribute to their hero:—and the 
memorial was dedicated by Lord Nugent, on the 
removal of the sail-cloth which screened it, with these 
few, but emphatic, words:—* May this monument 
last to all posterity, and remain undisturbed and 
honoured by our children’s children !"—The follow- 
ing is the inscription on the pillar :— 

“Here, 
In this field of Chalgrove, 
John Hampden, 
After an able and strenuous 
But unsuccessful resistance 
In Parliament, 

And before the Judges of the land, 
To the measures of an arbitrary Court, 
First took arms, 
Assembling the voices of the associated counties 
Of Buckingham and Oxford, 

In 1642; 

And here, 

Within a few paces of this spot, 

Ie received the wound of which he died 
While fighting in defence 
Of the free Monarchy 
And ancient liberties of England, 
June 18, 1643. 

In the two hundredth year from that day 
This stone was raised 
In reverence to his memory.” 

A monument is about to be erected, by subscrip- 
tion, to the memory of the late Admiral Sir Sydney 
Smith, in the burial-ground of Pére-la-~Chaise. The 
subscription list contains the names of many of the 
officers and svldiers of the French army who served 
in Egypt—a sacrifice of national prejudice worthy of 
general imitation,—The Hollanders are preparing to 
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erect 2 monument at Amsterdam to the memory of 
Rembrandt. 

On Thursday the Museum at King’s College, 
London, was opened to the public, in the presence of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert and several noblemen and 
gentlemen. A Latin address was read by one of the 
students, and the national anthem was sung by Mr. 
Hullah’s pupils in the school and college. Prince 
Albert apparently took great interest in the works of 
art, &c., which were explained to him by Professors 
Wheatstone, Daniell, and Cowper. A salute was to 
have been fired from the top of the shot tower, oppo- 
site Somerset House, by means of the galvanic bat- 
tery ; this however failed, through some fault in the 
arrangements, 

The President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, instead of his annual conversazione, issued 
cards of invitation for two evenings, both of which 
were very fully attended. Several interesting models 
—among others was Mr. Cotton’s invention for weigh- 
ing sovereigns—were displayed in different parts of 
the rooms. The upper room was lighted by gas chan- 
deliers, the burners of which were inclosed in glass 
globes, on Prof. Faraday’s principle of ventilation, 
by carrying off the noxious products of combustion. 
In the lower rooms Defries’s dry gas meter was exhi- 
bited by a meter formed entirely of glass. On the 
second evening, Prince Albert, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and a large party of noblemen and gentlemen, 
were present. 

On Monday, Prince Albert, the new President of 
the Society of Arts, presided at the distribution of the 
prizes awarded by the Society to the individuals to 
whom they had been adjudged. The Society, from 
the time of its foundation, has disbursed more than 
100,000/. in rewards ; and among many eminent men 
who received its medals, are mentioned Sir T. Law- 
rence, Nollekens, Flaxman, Ross, Landseer, and 
others. 

The American papers announce the death of 
Noah Webster, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 
He is best known on this side of the Atlantic as the 
author of a very copious English dictionary. 

The Exhibition on Saturday last, at Chiswick, was 
one of which the Horticultural Society has just reason 
to be proud. It was not merely the beauty of the 
plants themselves—it was not the glorious bank of 
Orchidacez, one hundred feet in length, unmatchable 
in the world, or the infinite variety in the beautiful 
groups of heaths,—it was the consummate skill, 
manifest in the cultivation of all, that most excited 
astonishment and admiration. It is indeed impossible 
to believe that it can be carried to much higher per- 
fection. The day, considering the season, was, on 
the whole, favourable, and more than 11,000 persons 
were present.— We have great pleasure in being able 
to announce that the Duke of Devonshire, the Pre- 
sident of the Society, has signified his intention to 
throw open the beautiful gardens and grounds at 
Chiswick to the visitors, at the next, the last Exhibi- 
tion for the season, which is to take place on the 12th 
of July. 

The committee formed at Munich in aid of the 
funds for the completion of the cathedral at Cologne, 
have collected the sum of 28,495 florins for the pre- 
sent year. It has been arranged that the Bavarian 
contributions shall be applied to the completion of 
the northern transept, and the north side of the nave. 
The King of Prussia devotes 50,000 thalers per 
annum to the southern side, and 10,000 to the chief 
entrance. The temporary roof has already been 
removed, and gigantic scaffoldings, both inside and 
outside the cathedral, show that the work has com- 
menced in earnest.—The King of the French has 
given Horace Vernet a commission to paint a picture 
representing the taking of Warsaw, for which he is 
to receive 200,000 francs.—A medal in gold has 
been struck at Milan, by Luigi Costa, with a portrait 
of Mdlle. Taglioni ; and is to be presented to her by 
several of her admirers;—while the Emperor of 
Russia has invited M. de Klenze, the Bavarian 
architect, to St. Petersburgh, to consult him with 
regard to some new buildings designed to decorate the 
capital of the Czars. 

The Neapolitan sculptor, Persico, has just com- 
pleted a marble group, the execution of which was 
intrusted to him by the Congress of the United States. 
It is destined for the Capitol at Washington, and 
consists of two figures, one of Columbus, the other of 








an Indian woman, turning away from him, with a 
look of shy curiosity. It is spoken of in Naples asa 
work of great merit.—The Danish papers mention 
that the collection of pictures and marbles belonging 
to Thorwaldsen has been opened to the public at 
Copenhagen. It is rumoured that the whole collec- 
tion is to be presented to the city after the sculptor’s 
death—an event, we trust, still far distant. 


The meeting at the Mansion House, on Saturday 
last, of the Committee for the City Memorial to the 
Duke of Wellington, did not decide the question 
as to the appropriation of the surplus metal accruing 
from the government grant. The claims of the rival 
West-end Committees led to a somewhat sharp de- 
bate: and has given rise to some discussion in the 
papers, to which we may hereafter advert. 

We have but a line to mention the Second 
Choral Meeting, conducted by Mr. Hullah, which 
was held on Wednesday evening, and was honoured 
by the presence of H.R.H. Prince Albert. The 
performances were most satisfactory; and Lord 
Wharncliffe’s announcement, in a brief address deli- 
vered at the close, that the singing classes are about 
to have a hall of their own, is not less so, as arguing 
stability and prosperity to an undertaking which is 
in every way worthy. 

The removal of the Records of the Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer of the Exchequer, and of the Pipe 
Office, from the vaults in Somerset House to the 
Branch Office at Carlton Ride, has been going on 
recently. The removal, we understand, is likely to 
occupy some weeks, and to bring to light many records 
of value and antiquity. 

The large work on the Etruscan Museum Grego- 
rianum, published at the expense of the Pope, has at 
last appeared in two volumes folio, containing up- 
wards of two hundred plates. It was reported to be 
finished more than a year past, but it seems that a 
thorough revision and material alterations were found 
necessary. The author of the descriptions is Achille 
Gennarelli—A letter from Nice, of the 27th March, 
announces that an artist named Iller has succeeded 
in obtaining daguerreotypes with all the colours of 
life, the rapidity of taking them being undiminished. 

The French papers mention that M. Botta, the 
French consul at Mossoul, commenced, twelve months 
since, making excavations on the site of the ancient 
city of Nineveh, situated on the Tigris, opposite the 
present town of Mossoul. The walls are still trace- 
able, as also some huge piles of bricks, which served 
as foundations of the palace of the kings of Assyria. 
In one of the piles he found the remains of a palace, 
the walls of which are covered with bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions in cuneiform characters, This is the 
more important, as no sculptured Assyrian monu- 
ments have been hitherto discovered. The Govern- 
ment has sent M. Botta a sum of money to forward 
his undertaking. 

We learn, by letters from Odessa, that the medical 
commission, sent by the Russian government into 
Egypt, had sent home a report, in which they state, 
that the experiments applied to the purification of 
objects infected with the plague, by means of caloric, 
have been entirely successful ; and express the hope 
that they shall establish, by further experiments, the 
efficacy of the same agent as a specific means of de- 
stroying the miasma. 

Our attention has been called to a somewhat 
equivocal assertion in an article on Classed Cata- 
logues, in the last Quarterly, in which it is stated, 
with reference to a Catalogue lately published by the 
Royal Society, that there is no mention therein of 
five works, heretofore in the library, and among 
the most remarkable of its treasures, viz. “three 
books printed on vellum, which formed part of the 
Howard library,” a Dante of 1472, and an Aldine 
Dante of 1502. This is true enough, and those who 
prepared the Catalogue could perhaps explain these 
and other omissions; but for the satisfaction of a 
correspondent, we have ascertained that the books 
themselves are still in the Library. 

We mentioned last week, that we were somewhat 
startled by an “audacious piracy” which figured in 
the programme of Miss Binckes’s concert, where a 
song, * The Letrilla,’ written by Lady Blessington, 
and long since quoted in this Journal, was described 
as, “ The words by Samuel Mullen, Esq., the music by 
William Aspull.” In consequence, we have received 











— ———.. 
a letter from Mr. Mullen, the purpose of which ig 
“not to claim but to disclaim.” 

“Tam not the author,” says Mr Mullen; “Ih: 
tensions of the kind. My name being used hes canine, 





without my previous k 1 » an q ly wi 
my consent. The simple truth is this, that Mr. — 
called on me a week or ten days oe pee to Miss Binckes'’s 
concert, and told me of a song he had written and set, which 
she was to sing, and observing that he could not get the words 
to please him, he wished me to throw them into a better 
shape. On looking them over I found the measure irregular 
and as the music was already set, I judged it necessary to 
retain it in the same form. 
Well then, Mr. Mullen is morally acquitted ; but 
the “audacious piracy” remains, and how are we to 
characterize the conduct of his friend, Mr. Aspull? 
The meeting of the British Association will take 
place on the 17th of August. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN 

Admission (from 8 o’Clock till 7), 1s. Catalogue, 1s. i‘ 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS at their 
GALLERY, PALL Matt East, WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
July 15. Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 1,,: 
Catalogue, 6d. R. HILLS, Secretary,” 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS,— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is Now 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, Pat” MALL, next the British Instity- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovroy. Open from Ten till Five. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of 
several kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANICAL FORCE 
alone, is delivered at Two o’Clock daily, and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock. The Exhibition of the 
COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, the DIVER, DIVING 
BELL, NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS, and the other varied and in- 
structive Objects of the Institution, continue as usual. The original 
CRAYON DRAWINGS, from the CARTOONS at HAMPTON 
COURT, by the late Mr. Holloway, with numerous other WORKS of 
ART, have recently been placed in the Gallery.—Admission, One 
Shilling. Schools, Half-price. Open Mornings and Evenings, except 
Saturday Evening. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Roya Socrery.—Colonel J. Lecouteur, G. Bas- 
sevi, J. Tulloch, J. M. Arnott, Esqrs., and 8. E. 
Hoskins, M.D., have been elected into the Society. 

The President informed the Meeting that the 
Council had voted an Address of Condolence to Her 
Majesty the Queen, on the occasion of the demise of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

The following papers have been read :-— 

* Variations de la Déclinaison et Intensité horizon- 
tale magnétique observées 4 Milan pendant vingt- 
quatre heures consécutives le 22 et 23 Mars, et le 
19 et 20 Avril, 1843,’ par F. Carlini. 

* Note regarding the Observations of T. W. Jones, 
Esq., ‘On the Blood Corpuscles,’ by M. Barry, M.D. 

* Experiment on the Gas Voltaic Battery, with a 
view of ascertaining the rationale of its Action and 
on its application to Eudiometry,’ by W. R. Grove, 


Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ No. IV., 
by Lieut.-Colonel Sabine, R.A.—In the present 
number of these contributions, the author resumes 
the consideration of Capt. Sir Edward Belcher's 
magnetic observations, of which the first portion, 
namely, that of the stations on the north-west coast of 
America, and its adjacent islands, was discussed in 
No. 2. The return to England of H.M.S. Sulphur, 
by the route of the Pacific Ocean, and her detention 
for some months in the China Seas, have enabled 
Sir Edward Belcher to add magnetic determinations 
at thirty-two stations to those at the twenty-nine 
stations previously recorded. : 

* Meteorological Journal, from January to April 
inclusive, 1843, kept at Guernsey,’ by S. E. Hoskins, 
M.D. 

‘On the Respiration of the Leaves of Plants,’ by 
William Haseldine Pepys, Esq.—The author gives 
an account of a series of experiments on the products 
of the respiration of plants, and more particularly of 
the leaves ; selecting with this view, specimens of 
plants which had been previously habituated to te 
spire constantly under an inclosure of glass ; and em- 
ploying for that purpose the apparatus which he had 
formerly used in experimenting on the combustion 
of the diamond, and consisting of two mercurial gas0- 
meters, with the addition of two hemispheres of glass 
closely joined together at their bases, so as to form an 
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air-tight globular receptacle for the plant subjected 
to al ctr The general conclusions he deduces 
from his numerous experiments, conducted during 
several years, are, first, that in leaves, which are in a 
state of vigorous health, vegetation is always operat- 
ing to restore the surrounding atmospheric air to its 
patural condition, by the absorption of carbonic acid 
and the disengagement of oxygenous gas: that this 
action is promoted by the influence of light, but that 
it continues to be exerted, although more slowly, even 
in the dark. Secondly, that carbonic acid is never 
disengaged during the healthy condition of the leaf. 
Thirdly, that the fluid so abundantly exhaled by 
plants in their vegetation is pure water, and contains 
no trace of carbonic acid, Fourthly, that the first 
portions of carbonic acid gas contained in an artificial 
atmosphere, are taken up with more avidity by plants 
than the remaining portions ; as if their appetite for 
that pabulum had diminished by satiety. 





Asiatic Socirety.—The 20th Anniversary Meeting 
was held on the 10th inst., to which day it had been 
postponed from the 13th of May preceding, in con- 
sequence of the death of the President.—The Right 
Hon. Sir A. Johnston took the chair.—The Report 
opened with an expression of sorrow at the loss of 
their late President, who had so soon followed his 
predecessor, the Earl of Munster. The deaths of the 
Duke of Sussex and the Marquis Wellesley, two of 
the Vice-patrons, were then adverted to. Amongst 
the losses by death of the Society during the present 
year were, the extraordinary Hungarian Oriental 
scholar, Csoma KGrési; the Tamil scholar, the Rev. 
Robert Anderson; Capt. Conolly, whose murder at 
Bokhara there appears unhappily little reason to 
doubt; Sir William Ouseley; the celebrated He- 
braist, Gesenius ; and Gonzatves, the retired Sinolo- 
gist of Macao. The contents of the Society's forth- 
coming Journal were then adverted to. Among other 
papers, mention was made of the translation from 
the Persian, by H. H. Wilson, Esq., of the Travels 
of Mir Izzet Ullah, a native of India, in the employ 
of Moorcroft, who had succeeded in reaching Yar- 
kand, in the Chinese Empire, which, it appears, no 
modern European traveller had ever visited. This 
translation had appeared in an Indian periodical ; 
but as such publications are with difficulty procur- 
able, and, in fact, almost unknown in Europe, the 
Council had resolved, that in case of valuable papers, 
which had been thus printed, but, as far as Europe 
is concerned, not published, the rule of never 
printing anything that had appeared before should 
be rescinded._Some details were then read, of the 
proceedings of the Oriental Translation Committee. 
Since the last annual meeting, they had published 
the ‘Sama Veda,’ translated by Dr. Stevenson ( Athen. 
No. 782) ; the ‘ Popular Poetry of Persia,’ by M. de 
Chodzko (Athen. Nos. 775—779); the first volume 
of ‘Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary,’ by the 
Baron Maeljuckin de Slane, and the ‘ History of 
Hyder Ali,’ by Col. Miles (Athen. No. 785). The 
announcement was also made of some valuable Bio- 
graphics of Persian Poets, translated from original 
sources by Sir Gore Ouseley, who had in his posses- 
sion a complete, end, in many cases, exclusive, col- 
lection of similar works, The publication of the text 
of the ‘Sama Veda,’ and that of the ‘ Theophania 
of Eusebius,’ and of the * Kitab Tahzib al Asma,’ by 
the Oriental Text Committee, was also announced. 
When the report was finished, and the financial 
details had been gone through, it was moved by 
Sir G. Staunton, seconded by the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, and carried unanimously, that the Earl 
of Auckland should be elected President. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected into the Council in 
the room of those who went out by rotation :—The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, J. Ewing, Esq., Sir G. G. de 
H. Larpent, Bart., Sir J. L. Lushington, Major J. 
Oliphant, Dr. J. Phillimore, J. Sullivan, Esq., and 
Major Sir H. Willock.—The officers of the preceding 
year were re-elected. , 





Statistica, Socrety.—June.—The Right Hon. 
Lord Ashley, M.P., President, in the chair. Two 
Fellows were elected. The Fifth Report of the 
Education Committee of the Society was read. The 
committee appointed to inquire into the state of 
education in the metropolis have completed their ex- 
amination of schools and scholars in the cities of 





London and Westminster, in the boroughs of Mary- 
lebone and Finsbury, anc in the lower parts of the 
Tower Hamlets: the survey of the parishes of Bethnal 
Green, Spital F*elds, and Shoreditch is postponed, in 
consideration of the changes which are taking place 
in the ecclesiastical divisions, and Consequently in the 
educational statistics of those parishes. 

A second paper was read by Professor Guy, 
‘On the Influence of Employments upon Health.’ 
The materials from which this paper was com- 
piled, were obtained from the registers of the out- 
patients of King’s College Hospital, and com- 
prised upwards of 3000 individuals, all engaged in 
various occupations, A series of elaborate Tables 
accompanied the paper, showing the different diseases 
to which males and females had been subject, from 
which the author arrives at the following conclusions. 
In females, the ratio of cases of pulmonary consump- 
tion, to those of all other diseases, is highest in those 
following sedentary employments, less in those 
having mixed in-door employments, and least in those 
occupied out of doors. . The highest ratio occurs in 
the case of females whose habits of life are irregular. 
In men, the ratio of cases of pulmonary consumption 
to those of all other diseases is somewhat higher in 
those following in-door occupations, than in those 
working in the open air. The ratio of cases of pul- 
monary consumption to those of all other diseases in 
the case of men following in-door employments varies 
inversely as the amount of exertion, being highest 
where there is least exertion, and lowest in employ- 
ments requiring strong exercise. Neither a constrained 
posture, nor exposure to a high temperature nor a 
moist temperature appear to have any marked effect 
in promoting pulmonary consumption. The ratio of 
cases of pulmonary consumption to those of all other 
diseases, is highest in the case of men whose employ- 
ments expose them to the inhalation of dust, there 
being, in persons so employed, two cases of consump- 
tion, for less than three of all other diseases. The 
ratio is also high in the case of persons addicted to 
habits of intemperance, there being two cases of pul- 
monary consumption to five of all other diseases. 
The age at which palmonary consumption makes its 
attack varies with the employment, being earlier in 
those occupations characterized by a high ratio of 
consumptive cases. Thus it is earlier in those follow- 
ing in-door occupations than in those employed in 
the open air, and in those using little exertion than 
in those using much. It also occurs very early in 
those who indulge in intemperance, and in those 
whose occupations lead to the inhalation of dust. 
The practical rule to be deduced from the pre- 
ceding observations, is, that those persons who have 
an hereditary tendency te consumption should make 
choice of occupations which are carried on in the open 
air, and that if they are obliged to choose some in- 
door employment, it should be one requiring strong 
exercise, and that they, more than others, should 
avoid exposure to dust and habits of intemperance. 

The President announced that this would be the 
last meeting that the Society would hold in the pre- 
sent apartments, and that in the course of a week, 
the Society would move to more commodious premises 
at No. 11, Regent Street, near Waterloo Place. 





InstitvTION oF Civit EnGineers.—June 13,—A 
paper was read from Mr, G. Hurwood, describing the 
method by which he got rid of an accumulation of 
water from the warehouses, cellars, &c. in the lower 
levels of the town of Ipswich, caused by the formation 
of the new dock at that port. The communication was 
accompanied by a plan showing the dock and part 
of the town, together with several tide flaps, valves, 
drain-boxes, &c. The paper describes a combination 
by which the sewers become reservoirs, so that a 
continual free discharge is secured although the tide 
rises far above them; the outlet for a considerable 
period of time prevents any discharge. The method 
was designed and executed by the author, and has 
been in operation for a considerable time.—A paper 
from Mr. Thorn, on theformation of Embankmentsfor 
reservoirs to retain water, wasread. After describing 
a model designed to show that the proper slope of such 
embankments should not be less than 3 to 1 on the 
water face, and remarkingthat waves act moreseverely 
on the pitching or paving of the inner face in pro- 
portion to the steepness of the slope, the author 
proceeds to describe in detail the mode of forming 





embankments by excavating the foundation to such 
a depth as was found firm and capable of preventing 
the passage of water, then by spreading alternate 
layers of puddled peat or alluvial earth and gravel, 
beating them together with wooden dumpers until 
they are completely mixed ; the slopes are covered 
with a puddle made with small stones or furnace 
cinders mixed with clay, so as to prevent the possibility 
of molesor other vermin penetrating into the embank- 
ment. He condemns the practice of forming embank- 
ments with puddle trenches, and refers to many made 
by him at Greenock, Paisley and elsewhere, having 
remained firm and having stood the test of time 
without paving them, and particularly mentions one 
at Greenock, sound after a rush of water passing over 
it a height of ten feet caused by the breaking down 
of another embankment situated about one hundred 
and fifty yards above it. He recommends instead of 
the puddle trenches that the whole of the inner part 
of the embankment should be made water-tight during 
the formation of it, by which means it will more 
effectually resist either any casual injury or any effect 
of the swelling of the puddle trench. The paper was 
entirely of a practical nature, and was intended to 
illustrate the author’s peculiar views, founded on ex- 
perience, 

A paper by Mr. J. Faraday was read, containing a 
description of his new mode of obtaining ventilation 
of lamp burners (see ante, p. 394). 

June 20.—Among the numerous presents an- 
nounced, was particularly noticed another contribu- 
tion of books, selected by Mr. R. Young, from the 
library of his brother, the late Dr. Young, and a 
gauge for measuring a small amount of pressure of 
gas, &c. by Mr. A. King: this machine appeared 
simple, accurate, and not liable to get out of order. 

A paper by Mr. J. Taylor, describing a machine 
for raising and lowering the miners in the deep mines 
of Cornwall, It is composed of two wooden rods, 
with platforms fixed at given distances upon them, 
and placed either vertically or following the inclina- 
tion of the vein, as is the custom for the shafts in tin 
and copper mines. These rods receive an alternating 
motion from a steam-engine, and at the moment of 
pause caused by the crank passing over the centres, 
the men step from one platform to another, and thus 
either ascend or descend in the pits without fatigue. 
By the usual mode of arriving at or leaving their 
labour, the workmen are exhausted, traversing ladders 
to the depth frequently of more than 200 fathoms, 
and their health hes been found to be severely in- 
jured. This machine has been successfully at work 
in the Tresavean mines upwards of a year, and its 
use will, it is hoped, be soon extended. 

A short description was then read, of an annular 
valve constructed by Mr. Hosking, and said to be in 
use with advantage at the Vauxhall Waterworks, and 
attached to some large engines for draining fens. 

A paper by S. C. Homersham, described the ori- 
ginal leather flap valves generally used for pumps, 
their defects, and the modifications which had been 
introduced in them, It then gave the reasons why 
the self-acting double-beat valve of Messrs. Harvey 
and West needed some alterations for certain pecu- 
liar situations, and then described the three-ring py- 
ramidal valves which had been introduced by Mr. 
Simpson at the Chelsea, Lambeth, and other water- 
works. It was stated, that by increasing the area 
for the passage of the water, and properly propor- 
tioning the weight of the valve-rings, so that they 
should close before the engine returned upon its 
stroke, according to a rule which was given, all the 
concussion formerly objected to in the valves was done 
away with, and their durability was materially in- 
creased. The paper entered fully into the details of 
the construction of the valves and their qualities. 
The subject was illustrated by drawings and models. 

At the last monthly ballot the following gentlemen 
were elected :—Messrs. R. B. Dockray and R. Baldas, 
Members ; and Messrs. J. Zohrab, A. Liddell, W. 
Llewellin, jun., B. Sérenson, W. Alcard, W. H. 
Hatcher, A, H. Roosmalecocq, H. L. Renny, A. J. 
Dodson, and J. Hauser, as Associates. 





Horticuttura. Sociery.—June 6.—Sir O. Mos- 
ley, Bart., in the chair. Viscount Howick, M.P., 
Lord Farnham, C. F. Bamford, Esq., W. Purling, 
Esq., H. M‘Kellar, Esq., and Mr. Glendinning, were 
elected Fellows.—A communication from Captain 
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Hall, Berwick-upon-Tweed, was read, relating to a 
new vegetable, which it is considered easy to accli- 
mate in the southern parts of and for which 
the climate of Britain is thought peculiarly suitable. 
The plant isa variety of some species of Aramanthus, 

oleraceus, and is markedly distinguished by 
the ak-wite appearance of its branches, and 
leaf. As its excellence on the succu- 
lency and tenderness of its nature, it requires to be 
grown rapidly, so as to be fit for use at the age of a 
month or so; and this is effected by a rich light soil, 
abundance of moisture, and a high temperature ; the 
latter may be carried as high as 90° in 
the day, and at from 70° to 75° at t. 
It is rather impatient of much light. In India, it is 
grown to the greatest m during the rainy 
season, towards the end of June. A common melon 
frame is recommended to grow it in; and the plants 
grow from a foot to a foot and a half high. The seeds 
should be sown in rather shallow rich earth, and the 
part of the fermenting materials beneath the soil 
should be in a partially decomposed state, that the 
roots may into them. The plants may be 
pricked out, when young, at six inches apart, and re- 
quire a slight shading in bright weather. The early 
part of the year is preferred for growing it. It is used 
as a vegetable in two ways. First, the leaves are 
plucked and dressed like spinach, when they are con- 
sidered not inferior to those of any similar plant. 
Secondly, thestems and side-branches (being the white 
parts of the plant) are separated from each other, cut 
into proper lengths, boiled, and placed on toast, like 
asparagus, and eaten with meat, either with butter, 
sauce, or gravy. They are very like asparagus or 
sea-kale,—C, B. Warner, Esq., exhibited an orna- 
mental wire basket, made of iron, and coated with 
zine by the eleetro process. The object is to avoid 
paint, which soon peels off in hothouses, and to pre- 
vent rust. The cost of zincing is said to be about 
equal to four coats of paint.—Specimens of the Horn 
Slug were shown. 


Mepico-Botanicat Society.—June 8.—A com- 
munication, by Dr, Houlton, ‘On Roots and 
Leaves,’ in continuation of his paper ‘ On the Pre- 
servation of Roots,’ was read, Dr: f ob- 
serves, that on further consideration he is of opinion 
thatvall true _— of herbaceous plants should be 
dried in their @mtire states an t:prebably bulbs 
and corms might be dried In the same way, if the 
rudiments of the new plants, with which they are 
furnished, be first removed. When roots are thus 
dried, their juices are not exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, which is the case when they are 
oy sliced; and, for the same reason, Dr. 

oulton employs the carefully dried and pulverized 
medicinal leaf in preference to extracts prepared 
from it. The leaves should be kept in a well-stop- 
pered bottle, and secluded from the light, and only 
powdered in small quantities at a time, according to 
the consumption of the practice.—A paper, by Prof. 
Tenore, of Naples, on ‘ The Candidea, a new genus 
in the natural order Synantheracee,’ was then read. 
The Candidea, named after a celebrated Neapolitan 
naturalist, isa perennial herbaceous plant; the root 
consists of a fasciculus of fusiform tubers; the stem 
is cylindrical, ramose, and in the form of a cyme ; 
the leaves are alternate, and spirally arranged, den- 
tate, lanceolate, and rugose ; the inflorescence is dis- 
posed in corymbs. It flowers in October ; the seeds 
mature slowly. The plant isa native of Senegal. 


Linnean SoctetY—May 2.—The Bishop of 
Norwich, President, in the chair. M. A. Richard, 
and Prof. J. F. Schow, were elected Foreign Fellows. 
Dr. Salt was elected a Fellow, and Mr. Lanson an 
Associate.—A present of fruits, collected by Mr. 
Backhouse in his visit to Australia, was exhibited ; 
amongst others were the fruits of a species of Cycas, 
of Callitris pyramidalis, Guilandina Bonduc, Barring- 
tonia speciosa, &c. No paper was read. 

‘June 6.—E. Forster, Esq., in the chair. T. Turner, 
Esq., and J. Tullock, Esq., were elected Fellows.— 
A pair of live Cameleons were exhibited by Dr. J. 
Brown.—A paper was read on the Ophiurida, a 
family of Star-fishes, from Prof. E. Forbes. —A paper 
was read, from G, Gardner, Esq., on a new genus of 
seg called Pentaphyllum. This genus was made 

y Mr. Gardner for a little plant, which is allied, 
in many of its characters, to the genus Triuris, 
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AsuMoLEaN Socrety.—At a late meeting Dr, 
Buckland read some interesting letters sonins 
the discovery of the bones of a gigantic bird, whic! 
must have recently inhabited New Zealand, should 
it not be proved to be still an inhabitant of that 
colony. The first announcement of its supposed 
existence was conveyed in a letter from Mr. William 


Williams, dated February 28, 1842, in which he says, | each with 


that hearing from the natives that an extraordinary 
monster inhabited a cave on the side of a hill near 
the river Weiroa, he was induced to offer a reward to 
any one who should produce either the bird, or one 
of its bones. In consequence, a large bone, but much 
worn, was soon produced ; and shortly after, another 
of smaller size was found in the bed of a stream 
which runs into Poverty Bay. The natives were then 
induced to go in large numbers te turn up the mud 
in the bed of the same river, and soon brought a large 
number of bones, which proved to have belonged to 
a bird of gigantic dimensions. The length of the 
large bone of the leg is two feet and ten inches; they 
have been found a little below the surface, in the 
mud of several other rivers, and in that situation 
only. The bird to which they belonged is stated to 
have existed at ne very distant period, and in con- 
siderable numbers, as bones of more than thirty indi- 
viduals had been collected by the natives. Mr. Wil- 
liams had also heard of a bird having been recently 
seen near Cloudy Bay in Cook’s Straits, by an Eng- 
lishman accompanied by a native, which was de- 
scribed to be not less than fourteen or sixteen feet in 
height, which he supposes to be about the size of the 
largest of*those to which the bones belonged. Of 
these bones one case has already arrived, and a second 
is daily expected. A letter from Prof. Owen de- 
tailed the contents of the box, which has arrived; and 
from these fragments it was clear that they had be- 
longed to the species of bird which the Professor had 
already described in the Zoological Transactions, 
vol. iii. from a fragment of a femur which he had re- 
ceived some time previous. 
June 12,—Dr. Buckland exhibited a jaw of the 
fossil species of elephant, and the jaw of a 
beaver, in a beautiful state of i ey 
were discovered in excavating on the Great , 
Railway, in order to construct a bridge over the mn, 
in the parish of Christian Malford, near Chippenham. 
Many other bones were dug up at the same spot, some 
imbedded in the bank and others in the mud at the 
bottom of the river. Dr. Buckland made a com- 
munication on other modes of locomotion than swim- 
ming in the family of fishes, and showed that the fins 
in certain genera performed the functions of feet and 
wings. Several fishes of the Lophius family, or 
“ fishing frogs,’ have the fins converted into feet, or 
paddles, by means of which some species have the 
power of crawling and hopping on sand and mud, 
whilst the Lophius histrio can live three days out of 
water, and walk upon dry land. The climbing perch, 
Perca or Anabas scandens, of the Indian. rivers, is 
known to live a long time in the air, and to climb up 
the stems of palm trees in pursuit of flies, by means 
of spinous projections on its gill covers, Fishes of 
the Silurus family have a bony enlargement of the 
first ray of the pectoral fin, which is also armed with 
spines, and this organ is not only an offensive and 
defensive weapon, but may also give ambulatory 
movementsalong the bottom of the fresh waters which 
these fish inhabit. The flying fishes are notorious ex- 
amples of the conversion of fins into an organ of 
movement in the air. M. Deslongchampshas lately 
published in the Transactions of the Linnzan Society 
of Normandy, 1842, an account of his observations 
on the ambulatory movements of the Gurnard (Trigla) 
at the bottom of the sea. In 1839, he had an op- 
portunity of observing these movements, in one of the 
artificial sea ponds, or fishing traps surrounded by 
nets, on the shore of Normandy. He saw a score of 
Gurnards closing their fins against their sides, like the 
wings of a fly in repose, and without any movement 
of their tails, walking along the bottom by means of 
six free rays, three on each pectoral fin, which they 
placed successively on the ground. They moved 
rapidly forwards, backwards, to the right and left, 
groping in al} directions with these rays, as if in search 
of small crabs: their great heads and bodies seemed 
to throw hardly any weight on these slender rays or 
feet, being suspended in water, and having their weight 
further diminished by theirswimming bladder. During 
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these movements the Gurnards resembled insectg 
moving along the sand; when M. Deslongchamps 
moved in the water, the fish swam away rapidly to 
the extremity of the pond ; when he stood still, they 
resumed their ambulatory movement, and came be- 
tween his legs. On dissection, we find these three 
anterior rays of the pectoral fins to be supported, 

strong muscular apparatus to direct their 
movements, apart from the muscles that are connected 
with the smaller rays of the pectoral fin. 








Numismatic Sociery.—June 15.—The sixth An- 
nual Meeting was held this day, the President, Prof, 
Wilson, in the chair. The Secretary read the Report 
of Council, by which it appears that the funds are 
more ample than at any period since its institution, 
Among the Foreign Associates whom the Society has 
lost by death are, M. Mionnet, Dr. Gesenius, and the 
Chevalier P. O. Bronstedt.—The ballot for officers 
then took place, when Lord Albert Conyngham was 
eleeted President ; Prof. Wilson and C. F. Barnwell, 
Esq. Vice-Presidents ; J. B. Bergne, Esq. Treasurer; 
H. W. Diamond, Esq. Librarian ; and Messrs. J, Y, 
Akerman and ©, R. Smith, Hon. Secretaries. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


tic Society, 2, F.M. 
hical Society, half-past 8. 
tute of British Architects, 8. 


tion of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On the present state of 
the Streets of the Metropolis, and the importance of their 
amelioration,’ by C. Cochrane.—‘ On the relative merits of 


Sart. 
Mon. 


Tuss, 


Granite and Wood Pavements, and of Macadamized Roads,’ 
7 Dd. iT. Hope. —Description of the large ‘ Auger,’ or 
‘ Miser, 


used for sinking wells through difficult Strata, by 
¥. Clark.—Description ofa Roof erected at the Chartered 
Gas Company's Works, Westminster, by F. T. Evans.— 
*On the Pressure and Density of Steam, with a proposed 
new Formula for the relation between them, applicable par. 
ticularly to es working with high pressure steam ex- 
pansively,’ b: . Pole. 
Zoological Soc a 8.—Scientific Business. 
Societ 


Tuvur. Medico-Botanic y, 8. 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Amipst the host of new publications continually 
issuing from the great manufactories of “ works of 
art,” and bearing the brand of trade upon them, we 
occasionally find a venture proceeding from the work- 
shop of the solitary craftsman, to whom it has been 
Fnot the less a “labour of love,” because he must 
aeeds look to the encouragement of the discriminat- 
ing few to recompense him for the time and expense 
bestowed upon its production, Towards all such 
works we feel a partiality, which, it should be con- 
fessed, predisposes us in their favour, making us “ to 
their merits very kind, and to their faults a little 
blind’: they seem to be real things among a multi- 
tude of shams, and their genuineness atones for their 
homeliness. To this class belongs Mr. F. C. Lewis's 
volume of studies from the Scenery of the Devonshire 
Rivers,—* painters’ etchings” in the true sense of the 
term, for Mr. Lewis is not only an engraver, unsut- 
passed for the fidelity and artistic feeling and skill of 
his fac-similes of sketches, but a landscape painter of 
original talent. The union of these qualifications is 
strikingly apparent in these ‘Studies in Devon,’ 
which recall to mind the etchings of Rembrandt, 
without suggesting the idea of imitation. Mr. Lewis 
has evidently studied Nature with the devotion of a 
true artist, and he has rendered her various aspects, 
in light and shade, with the freedom and daring of 
one who trusts to the soundness of the principles on 
which he proceeds for ensuring the success of the 
means in attaining his end ; this being, as he ex- 
presses it in his introductory remarks, to exemplify 
“the truths both of art and Nature,” which he be- 
lieves are contained in the pictures from which he 
has made these engravings. The main principle he 
thus sets forth: —“ Convinced that Nature, as a whole, 
is to be represented, he has been regardless of minute 
detail ; aiming solely at the impression, the character 
of the scene, and for which alone he considered it a 
fit subject for representation.” The whole of the 
‘Introduction’ is worthy of attentive perusal ; and 
though we may think that Mr. Lewis’s pictures do 
not demonstrate the application of his theory so com- 
pletely as could be desired, his etchings are convinc- 
ing as to its validity. River scenery is the most rich 
in picturesque beauties of any, for besides including 
water—that element without which landscape wants 
one of its most charming features—it commonly in- 
cludes rock and foliage, dell and plain, the stately 





pile and the rustic mill, the arched bridge and the 
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: stepping-stones, among its attractions. The 
ong Ft are fertile in these and other 
local characteristics, presenting greater varieties and 
of a more pleasing kind than those of many English 
counties. The Tay, the Tamar, the Tavy, and the 
Dart, furnish the greater number of subjects; though 
the town and castle of Okehampton, a romantic glen, 
and a mill embedded in trees on the Okement, attest 
its claims to pictorial attention. The Swiss Villa and 
grounds of the Duke of Bedford, and the grounds of 
Cotele, on the Tamar, Dartmoor, Holne, and its 
neighbourhood, and Buckland Rock on the Dart, are 
points that the pencil has made familiar to many 
who have never visited the places. Various are 
the atmospheric effects under which Mr. Lewis has 
presented the scenes: rain clouds, with gleams of 
light, being necessarily the most frequent in so moist 
a district, the reflections have that peculiar depth and 
lustre which a stream fresh from a shower exhibits, 
and the twilight partakes of the mellow tone that 
enriches its sombre hues, melting, by insensible gra- 
dations, the golden tinge of sunset into the vaporous 

loom of darkness. The combination of aquatint 
and mezzotint grounds with etching has enabled the 
artist to vary the quality of his chiaroscuro, so as to 
suit a particular effect, and the sameness and scratch- 
iness of mere etching is thus avoided. 

Of a very different character and interest are the 
Views on the Nile from Cairo to the Second Cata- 
ract, from sketches taken in the years 1832-3, by 
Messrs. Owen Jones and Jules Goury. These are 
tinted lithographic sketches of the wondrous monu- 
ments of all ages and character, scattered over the 
old Nile borders, varied by a few specimens of 
Egyptian landscape. The tinting of these draw- 
ings is in fine artistic feeling, and powerfully in- 
creases the sombre magnificence of the giant ruins. 
Of all the wonders, whether of history, religion or 
arts, which that strange land presents, some of these 
ancient monumentsare, perhaps, the most marvellous. 
Their vast proportions, (and placed as they are 
in immense deserts, nothing but such vastness could 
rescue them from insignificance,) combined with that 
marking characteristic, their perfect repose, give us 
an idea of solidity, grandeur, and majesty, such as no 
other architecture on earth can suggest. 'y seem to 
be memorials of another world, when mammoths and 
behemoths were clothed with flesh, as living deni- 
zens of the earth—when everything was on a gigantic 
scale. The accompanying descriptions are by Mr. 
8. Birch, of the British Museum ; who adds to the 
researches of Champollion, Vyse, Wilkinson and 
others, the resources of his own hieroglyphical 
knowledge, that worlderful acquirement which has 
given us a nearer aquaintance with Egyptian history, 
than ever Greek or Roman traveller , 
Among the more interesting engravings are the 
views of Cairo with its quaint and curious houses, 
and its stately minaret: the bridal procession, and 
the shopkeeper enjoying a dolce far niente with his 
grave face and long pipe, add to the spirit of the 
scene. The Mosque of the Sultan Hassan is a fine 
specimen of Arabic architecture of the 14th century, 
forming a strange contrast to the calm and massive 
forms of ancient Egyptian remains. Among the latter 
we have the Pyramids of Geezeh, standing alone in the 
vast desert, and the Sphinx with its huge, yet mild and 
unruffied Nubian features. The temples of Dende- 
rah, Karnak, and Phile, perhaps, surpass all others 
in grandeur. Their lofty columns surmounted by 
grave Sphinxes, or by the leaves of the lotus, the 
papyrus, or the doum palm, look as though time could 
not affect their tremendous proportions. We have, 
besides these, the remains of Koom Ombos, a work 
of the Ptolemies,—the statue of Memnon, with 72 
inscriptions attesting its miraculous powers; (among 
the namesof the witnessesare those of Germanicus and 
Adrian), and as a softer scene, The Landing Place at 
Philce, whose elegant little temple, built probably in 
Trajan’s reign, peeps from behind a clump of palm 
trees, and forms a pretty landscape, which looks quite 
a stranger in this land of sands and deserts. We can 
only repeat of this beautiful work, that it is full of 
interest, and admirably executed. 

A formidable volume of outlines—The Paradise 
Lost of Milton translated into Fifty-four Designs, by 
J.J. Flatters, sculptor—has been submitted to our 
notice, and has received very careful attention, in the 





of indefatigable industry, which this attempt to render 
the poet’s ideas in a graphic shape certainly exhibits, 
but we have not been able to discern either corporeal 
or spiritual beauty, originality or propriety of con- 
ception, skilful grouping or correct drawing, in these 
designs. Whether Mr. Flatters be a native of the 
Netherlands or not, his figures, both mortal and 
angelic, male and female, are decidedly of the Dutch 
build, the gravitating tendency of structure in the 
falling angels being equally conspicuous in the spirits 
of light; neither are they correctly drawn according 
to these squat and bulbous proportions, though the 
defects of drawing may be ascribable to the engraver, 
F. P. Becker; indeed, some of them are so glaring, 
that no “sculptor” of ordinary experience could have 
fallen into such obvious errors. The most conspi- 
cuous instance of bad drawing is the figure of Satan 
invoking the hosts of hell. The burning words 
“ Awake! arise! or be for ever fallen!” never were 
put into the mouth of so impotent a form as here is 
supposed to utter them; and the grisly shape of 
Death, “if shape it could be called that shape had 
none,” was never so theatrically embodied,—not even 
by West in his ‘Death on the Pale Horse’: Satan 
has neither malignity nor sublimity of aspect ; Eve 
neither grace of form nor beauty of feature; in a 
word, the designs of Mr. Flatters are alike devoid 
of natural character and poetic feeling. 

The Hon. Miss E. Eden’s sketches, the exhibition 
of which we noticed a few weeks since, are in course 
of publication, and the first of the four parts has just 
appeared under the title of Portraits of the Princes 
and People of India, The drawings are lithographed, 
with tint and white lights, by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
who has shown himself, by the skill and spirit with 
which he has rendered the coloured sketches into the 
neutral tints of lithography, one of the first figure 
draughtsmen on stone. The Part contains six sub- 
jects, of which the most interesting are the group of 
Dost Mahomed and his kinsmen; Shere Singh, 
sitting cross-legged in a chair of state,—his legs, 
by the way, are a little out of drawing; a Hindoo 
Fakeer, with an expression of profound hypocrisy 
and cunning ; and a group of Alkalees, fanatics of a 
murderous faith, who carry on their arms and round 
the neck and turban sharp-edged steel rings, which 
they throw with deadly aim, lopping off a limb, or 
even the head of an adversary. 

Lieut. Eyre, who was the first to give to the world 
the melancholy details of the calamitous disasters in 
Affghanistan, has also furnished some graphic memo- 
rials of the scenes of those events and portraits of his 
fellow prisoners, which he sketched in their captivity: 
these are published in a form to bind up with his own 
and Lady Sale’s Journal, of which they are interest- 
ing illustrations, Among these Portraits of the Cabul 
Prisoners we eagerly looked for that of Lady Sale, 
the heroine of Cabul, and in her countenance of 
smiling serenity and clear-sighted firmness we read 
that contempt of danger and cool determination 
which characterized the conduct of this dauntless 
woman, in scenes that tried the constancy of the 
bravest veterans accustomed to the horrors of war- 
fare. The Europeans appear to great advantage in 
their Asiatic costumes, with flowing beards and tur- 
bans with picturesque varieties of fold; and the 
feminine gentleness of the ladies of the party, Mrs. 
Waller and Mrs. Eyre, in contrast with the scenes of 
horror that they passed through, is touching. The 
likenesses have a look of verisimilitude, and they 
are accounted faithful by the friends of the parties. 
Portraits of Sir Wm. McNaghten, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and Lieut. Eyre, are added from miniatures 
belonging to their families; and Mr. Vigne’s sketch 
of Akbar Khan is also introduced, The cliffs of 
Bameean are pierced with caves, and sculptured with 
stupendous figures, two hundred feet high; but it 
will be long before any European antiquary retraces 
that hideous track to investigate their character. 

A pair of Portraits of two Missionaries, the Rev. 
John Williams, who was massacred at Erromanga, 
and the Rev. Robert Moffatt, have been printed in 
oil colours, by Mr. Baxter's patent process, of which 
these are the most striking and perfect specimens 
we have seen; indeed, they have the appearance 
of highly finished water-colour drawings heightened 
with gum, but on closer inspection the gloss is seen 
to be that of oil paint, and the flesh tints to be 





hope of discovering some good quality besides that 


several plates printed in different colours, stipple, 
aquatint, or mezzotint being used according to the 
effect to be produced; and the result is a degree of 
solidity not obtainable by prints washed over with 
ag by hand, though wanting in transparency of 
one. 

The renowned Gates of Somnauth have been 
sketched by Major Luard, and lithographed for the 
amusement of the curious,—exhibiting in their dila- 
pidated condition the ravages of time and violence 
as conspicuously as their capture did the folly of the 
Governor Bombastes, who made them and himself 
immortal in the annals of absurdity. 

The Outlines of Celebrated Pictures, by James 
Dickson, are drawn with care, and have a soft easy 
pencil effect—_but are not very vigorous, The 
finished portrait of Raphael is tame and woolly, and, 
considering the state of the lithographic art, cannot 
be commended. 

Two specimen plates of a forthcoming series of 
Views of Venice, by Mr. Lake Price, which are being 
lithographed by Mr. Nash, prepare us to expect that 
the oft-pictured “Sea Cybele,” with her wave-washed 
palaces of marble, will appear under a new and ani- 
mated aspect in this work. 

The Map of Europe in relief, embossed and printed 
by Bauerkeller, exemplifies the utility of model-ma 
in teaching the geography and geology of the earth, 
and is admirable as an effort of ingenuity: the land 
is raised above the sea-level, in its due proportions of 
elevation, according to scale we presume, and the 
mountains rise above the plains, their snow-cap 
summits and volcanic craters being marked by white 
and red ; the courses of rivers are as distinctly traced 
as chains of mountains, and in short all the external 
features of the earth's configuration are indicated in 
form and colour. A terrestrial globe on this principle 
would be a valuable aid to the teacher; nothing 
would so well impress upon the mind of the learner 
the relative proportion of elevations of the earth's 
surface to its whole mass, as a model of our planet. 

The last paragraph was scarcely written, when we 
received from Messrs, Dobbs & Co. a Relievo Map of 
England and Wales, which is announced as the first 
of a series, It is very neatly, and, we doubt not, 
carefully executed ; and we hope to see these Maps 
in general use in schools; but the scale should be 
enlarged. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Paituarmonic Concerts.—The Seventh Concert 
was well attended: the great feature in its programme, 
and the one symphony of the evening, being Mendels- 
sohn'’s Symphony in a minor, introduced last year 
under the conduct of the composer. This time the 
baton fell to the charge of Mr. Lucas, to whom new 
and difficult works appear to be, ex proposito, con- 
fided. On this occasion he laboured under serious 
disadvantages, for most persons present remembered 
the symphony of last year. On Monday the or- 
chestra merely kept together ; all the nice shades of 
expression, a due rendering of which is essential, 
being forgotten: hence a monotonous slovenliness 
of effect, most detrimental to the work. Yet there 
are many who, because certain of the movements 
produced less effect than compositions with which 
the band is familiar, such as Beethoven's overture 
to ‘Fidelio’ and Spohr's to ‘Jessonda,’ will cri- 
ticize the music as sharply as if it were not one of 
the unfortunate conditions of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, that there is no getting sufficient rehearsal save 
by performance. This might have been excusable 
twenty years ago, but should be now amended. It 
would be an instructive thing in any Professor to 
communicate the number of practisings, by the 
orchestra of the Conservatoire or of the Leipsic con- 
certs, thought necessary to the production of any new 
work ; and both these bodies, it will be remembered, 
have the advantage over ours of an unchanging con- 
ductorship. Happily, however, the Symphony is 
beyond the reach of indifferent execution. It was 
relished on Monday; and the scherzo encored. In the 
second act of the concert, Sig. Camillo Sivori played 
the violin concerto which he had performed at the 
Opera House and at his own concert with great suc- 
cess, This performer certainly gains on acquaintance; 
the beat testimony which can be offered to the soli- 
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dity of his merits, The other solo was Mendelssohn's 
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First Pianoforte Concerto, played by Madame Oury, 
—and, for what reason, let the Sibyls declare. The 
lady has abundant confid , fair execution, and is 
a good musician ; but, in these days, such a sum of 
gifts is not beyond mediocrity ; and a score of pianists 
could be mentioned, all sitting quietly among the 
audience,—to whom such an opportunity is never 
allowed—ten times more capable of doing justice to 
the concerto, than the one chosen. The vocal selec- 
tion offers no ground for a word of praise: it would 
be hard to surpass the triteness of * Deh parlate, and 
£ Per pieta,’ and Come ti piace.’ Mr. Weiss made 
his début at these concerts in Bishop's‘ Fast into the 
waves,’ one of the old rambling scenas, with descrip- 
tive accompaniments, which we had hoped was safe 
in “ Lethe’s river.” Mr. Weiss, however, is certainly 
improving, in spite of the serious disadvantages of his 
position—i. e., being compelled to learn his profes- 
sion in the presence of the public. 








Her Magegsty’s THeatre.—The four elements 
have been “done in dancing” a little beyond our 
heart’s content ; none however so copiously as Water. 
*La Fille du Danube,’ ‘ Le Lac des Fées,’ are among 
the more recent and popular ballets : and now we have 
‘Ondine,’ the scene of which, with a true operatic 
contempt of propriety, is transferred from the beau- 
tifully indefinite “lake and forest and mountain 
brook” to the Sea of Naples, for the sake of intro- 
ducing pifferari, tarantellas, and, above all, a grand 
tableau vivant after Leopold Robert’s picture of the 
6 Festa della Madonna.’ Briefly—though we cannot 
go the whole length of certain writers, whose agonies 
of zeal for the Opera and its present management are | 
almost touching—‘ Ondine’ is a beautiful ballet, in | 
right of grouping, costume, and variety of dances. | 
But the Grieves have painted better scenery, and 
the story does not admit of that pantomimic interest | 
which makes ‘ Giselle,’ and ‘ La Tarentule,’ and ‘ Le | 
Diable Amoureux’ so charming. On the other hand, 
we have a dance of Naiades which is poetically grace- 
ful ; a saltarella, by a rout of joyous Italian peasants, 
wrought up with delirious enthusiasm ; and a shawl 
dance, in which Cerito, two sister spirits, and that 
wonderful man, St. Léon, commit some most novel 
and difficult attitudes and pas. Madame Guy-Stephan 
deserves a good word, for her bold and lively execu- 
tion ; greater favourite, though she obviously be, with 
herself than the audience. Perrot was on the stage, | 
but, to the comfort of our nerves, he hardly danced | 
at all. The finale—a composition of many fountains, | 
each with its own Naiad—does great credit to the | 
property-man. One more good point in the ballet—it 
is not too long. The music, by Signor Pugni, is very | 
poor. Why could the management not have secured 
Mr. W.S. Bennett's beautiful overture to the Naiades, 
in place of the nonsensical and meagre prelude which 
at present commences the work ? 











MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences, May 29.—A communica- 
tion was received from Prince Louis Napoleon, on the 
theory of the voltaic pile. The experiments of the 
prisoner of Ham have been directed to the point 
which separates the hypothesis of Volta from the 
chemical theory which has succeeded it. The 
Prince has endeavoured to show, in a direct manner, 
that the presence of two different metals in the cir- 
cuit is not a necessary condition of the production of 
the current, and he conceives that he has established 
this point by an arrangement in which the metallic 
contact takes place between two cylinders of copper 
plunged in two different liquids—A communication 
was received from MM. Rouen and Busson, the 
patentees of a mode of lighting by means of a self- 
generating gas, on the advantages to be derived from 
the adoption of their system in brilliancy of light and 
economy. The substance employed by these gentle- 
men is coal naphtha, an essence obtained from the 
distillation of the coal tar, which is one of the products 
of the distillation of coals for gas-lighting. The mode 
by which these gentlemen obtain a more perfect 
combustion of the naphtha than was ever before 
reached is simple. They contrive, by the apparatus 
of the lamp or burner, that the gas should be projected 
to some distance in the air before it takes fire, there 
being, however, within the tube of the burner a con- 
stant flame, which serves the double purpose of 





igniting the gas projected from the openings of the 


burner, and by its heat, in decomposing the naphtha 
with which the lamp is supplied, generating new gas 
for continued combustion. The gas, being consumed 
at a short distance from the burner, is thoroughly 
supplied with air, and this free supply causes perfect 
combustion, and a brilliant light without smoke; but 
it may be presumed that, as the gas escapes from the 
burner before it is in a state of perfect combustion, 
the smell is more offensive than it would be if con- 
sumed at the immediate orifice. MM. Rouen and 
Busson estimate that the use of this light is attended 
with an economy of five-sixths as compared with oil, 
an equal quantity of light being furnished at a sixth of 
the expense.—June 5.—M. Arago called attention to 
the action of lightning conductors. Hitherto it hasbeen 
thought that these rods are a preservative against the 
electric fluid for a horizontal distance of three times 
their own height. During the thunderstorm on the Ist 
inst., however, a building in the Rue St. Jacques, near 
the Val-de-Grace, where thereisalightning-conductor, 
was injured by the electric fluid. This building is 
quite within the distance which has usually been 
supposed to be free from danger. The Academy 
appointed a commission to inquire into this matter. 
—A letter was received from Prince Demidoff on the 
rapid extension of the extraction of gold from the 
auriferous sands of the Russian empire. Those of 
Siberia alone, he states, yielded in 1842 more than 
10,000 kilogrammes of gold, representing a value of 
15 millions of frances, A mass of gold, weighing 35 
kilogrammes, and worth 120,000fr., was found in 
Siberia last year.—A memoir was received from M. 
Dussourde on the preservation of meats by ferruginous 
syrup—a syrup which undergoes no deterioration by 
keeping. Meat which has been steeped in this syrup 
dries with only a slight diminution of volume, and is 


| not affected by the most active agents of putrefaction. 


When required for use, the meat is put into cold 
water, and it soon assumes its original size. Its 
colour and odour are then like those of fresh meat, 
of which it has all the properties. The syrup is made 
by boiling iron in an impalpable powder with com- 
mon syrup until the latter becomes sufficiently 
impregnated with the iron.—June 12.—A commu- 
nication was made by Messrs. Pelouze and Gelis on 
the means of obtaining the acid called butyric acid in 
abundance, by the simple transformation of common 


| sugar in an alcoholic fermentation by contact with 


some animal substance. —M. Arago laid before 
the Academy a communication from M. Leymerie, 
Professor of the Faculty of Sciences at Toulouse, 
on the discovery of native mercury in the Depart- 
ment of the Aveyron. M. Leymerie having perceived 
in the house of a peasant a considerable quantity 
of mercury, was led to make inquiries as to the 
way in which it was obtained, and ascertained that 


| it was frequently collected in the beds of rivulets, and 


on the surface of the soil. 


Miser’s Discovery.—It is easier to demolish old theories 
than establish new ones; and though I must continue to think 
the experiments detailed in my Essay on Méser’s discovery 
prove the effect is neither due to heat nor light, I did not 
presume to say they proved the correctness of the chemico- 
mechanical theory proposed by myself. That theory seems 
to me the most satisfactory one hitherto advanced, but per- 
haps future experiments may require it to be modified. At 
present, however, I have met with no experiments whose 
results are incompatible with such theory. I have lately 
looked over the papers of Prof. Draper and Mr. Hunt in the 
Philosophical Magazine, published during the last three or 
four months; but as in none of these experiments interposed 
substances or screens were used, nor the necessary precau- 
tion of boiling as well as polishing used, I cannot see that 
either Fizeau's or my own experiments proved, in any way, 
inconclusive by the results obtained by the gentlemen just 
mentioned. Mr. Hunt did a great service to the subject by 
his discovery of the power of heat to increase the effect ; but 
as he has not shown he can decompose the iodides of copper, 
or gold, by mercurial plates, placed nearly a quarter of an 
inch above them, when a screen is interposed, the probability 
is, that the iodides merely volatilized (as Mr. Faraday some 
time ago proved, even mercury itself, as well as many other 
substances, to do,) at the common temperatures of the air. 
The effect then in question seems to be a mere chemical 
action produced by direct contact. If future experiments 
prove it can be done without such contact, it will then be 
time to think about some new mysterious agency. But even 
admitting Prof. Draper’s very valuable experiments to coun- 
tenance such an agency (at present doubtful, as Mr. Hunt 
himself has well attempted to show), I do not see we are at 
all nearer proof that such agency is concerned in Méser’s 
images; FOR THESE CANNOT BE TAKEN AT ANY DISTANCE 
FROM THE PLATE, WHEN POLISHING, BOILING, OR SCREENS 
are used; a fact that was not known when Prof. Méser or 
Mr. Hunt wrote theiressays. Your obedient Servant, 

Hor. Prater. 

P.S, I did not use mercury or iodine in my experiments, 


because I believe results equally satisfactory may be 
without them, if we lengthen the time of experiment. 

Printing. Amongst the fanciful novelties of the 
day is a patent, which has been taken out for a mode 
of printing called mi-type, by means of which the 
expenses of printing, paper, and binding would, ac. 
cording to the patentee, be diminished by half. The 
mi-type may be thus shown. Take a flat rule, and 
place it on a line of print, so as to cover the lower 

half of the letters, and the line may be read with ease, 
The reason is, says the inventor, that we never look 
at the lower part of printed letters, but always the 
upper part. This, however, is not the case, if we 
cover the upper half. The patentee, therefore, pro- 
poses to have a type composed of the upper half of 
the letters.—Galignani. 

British Institution.—In calling your attention to the fact 
of artists being compelled to pay for admission to the Ex. 
hibition of the British Institution, { am assured that I shall 
not ask in vain for your assistance in removing such an 
anomaly. Here isan Exhibition, supported by a long list of 
the wealthy and the titled, professedly to encourage and 
advance art: can anything be more ridiculous, than that 
those anxious to avail themselves of the means thus offered, 
should be told at the portals of this Institution, ‘* We do not 
admit any such” without payment? Where then is the faci- 
lity afforded for study by the British Institution more than 
that afforded by a dealer in pictures who opens an exhibition? 
indeed, I have ever found the latter ready to admit artists, 
and in many cases inviting them. Painters do not, I imagine, 
go to an exhibition for so much ‘‘ gapeseed ;” their object 
is to study the means by which a few, whom they delight to 
honour, have arrived at the point which excites their admi- 
ration, and to accomplish this, they must visit it again and 
again. That these pictures, lent by the patrons of art, should, 
like the circulating portfolios of a modern stationer, be studied 
at so much per hour, surely was never contemplated by those 
noblemen and gentlemen who, at personal inconvenience, 
allow their galleries to be dismantled, and their valuable 
pictures transferred to the Institution. They do it to pro- 
mote Art, and it behoves those who have to carry out their 
intentions, to consider if this is best done by excluding 
artists as much as possible from the contemplation of the 
works so sent. If it be asserted that the Exhibition is a specu- 
lation, I would ask, where is the necessity for drawing upon 
the purses of the Governors? Who would not willingly provide 
a place for the exhibition of such pictures, without any sub- 
scription at all from the governors, well content with the 
shillings taken at the doors? Surely some of these gentlemen 
will see the propriety of examining more carefully the work- 
ing of this system. I send you my name, but subscribe my- 
self, Yours, &¢, 

A Memeer or THE INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTs. 

Ship-building.—Captain Couch, R.N., has intro- 
duced what is described as an improvement in naval 
architecture.—The improvement “ consists in filling 
up the vacant space between the ship's sides and the 
chain plates with solid wood, and a differently-con- 
structed plate and dead-eye, so that when a vessel at 
sea is dismasted, the wrecks of yards, masts, sails, &c., 
are detached by merely cutting away the lanyards of 
each shroud ; the dead-eyes and chain plates, instead 
of pulling with and under the vessel, remaining in 
their proper place.” 

St. Margaret's, Westminster.—The following is the 
history of the stained glass in the beautiful east window 
of this church, given in the Ecclesiologist.—The 
magistrates of Dort, in Holland, desiring to present 
Henry VII. with something worthy to adorn his 
magnificent Chapel then building at Westminster, 
directed this window to be made, and Henry and his 
Queen sent their pictures to Dort, whence their 
portraits in this window are delineated. King Henry 
dying before the window was completed, it became 
the property of an Abbot of Waltham, who placed 
it in his abbey, where it remained until the dissolution 
of it in 1540. Robert Fuller, the last Abbot, semoved 
it to a chapel in New Hall, Lord Ormond’s seat, in 
Wiltshire, which was afterwards possessed by Thomas 
Bullen, father of Anne Bullen, In Elizabeth’s reign, 
New Hall belonged to the Earl of Sussex; of his 
family the Duke of Buckingham bought it. Js son 
sold it to General Monk, who buried the window 
under ground, but after the Restoration replaced it 
in the chapel. His son dying without issue, and the 
Duchess neglecting theseat, the chapel becameruinous. 
John Olivius, having probably purchased the estate 
from the heirs of the Monk family, demolished both 
house and chapel, but preserved the glass, in the hope 
of selling it for some church. It lay cased up in boxes 
till Mr. Conyers purchased it for his chapel at Copt 
Hall, near Epping, when he employed Price, an artist, 
to repair it. Mr. Conyers building a new house, sold 
the window for 400 guineas to the Parliamentary 
Committee for repairing St. Margaret’s church in 
1758, 
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RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 


ANNUITY, and ENDOWMENT COMPANY, 5, White- 
pall, and 36, Old Jewry, London. 
Directors—Sir George Staunton, Bart. M.P. President. 
Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President 
Arthur Helps, 


es Forbes, e Esq, 
= Srorttion. tea, Thomas E. Headlam, Esq. 
J. Phillimore, Esq. D.C.L. Robe~ J. Grigg, Esq. 
W. Wilkinson, Esq. G. Bicunell, Esq. (Resident). 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co 


Solicitors—Messrs. Ogle & Yo: nghusband. 
The peculiar advantages offered 5 | this pan! are :— 
jst. That where the assurance is for life, one-half of the pre- 
miums may remain unpaid for seven years. 
gad. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
miums commencing very low, and varying every three years. 





ist period] 2d period| 3d —_— 4th period | Remainder 
Age. | of3years. | of3 years.| of3 years.| of 3 years.| of Life. 
wiits7tli1871 1859 2 4 6] 21410 


. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle peculiar to 
rade. avoiding the loss of the premium pald, iP the party 
does not survive to take the annuity. : 
Every information may be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
hall, and 36,Old Jewry. | ire 
‘The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


tog LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 





This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Hoiders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, and its claim to public preference and pert have been 

ved y t 


ibly, by its ex 





ecess. = hi 
MAssUrances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a ropesty in reversion, which can by no other means 
he realized. ‘ake, for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/. 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same een quarterly during 
the remainder of his life.—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a vers slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 7 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting, Aesarances may be obtained at the Office. 

ETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 

of business. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, No. 24, Lombard-street. 
_Loans granted to Policy Holders. 
Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
pepe scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits, 
ndowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 
Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association, 
Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 
EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 
Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 


| by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE, ANNUITY, and DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered 
by Parliament. 
Directors—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S.| George Lungley, Esq. 
Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, Hag. 
H. Gordon, " Clement Tabor, Esq. 

Joseph Thompson, 4. 
Auditors—Prof. Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Prof, Graves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Actuary—W . 8. B. Woolhouse, . F.R.A.S. ‘ 

‘The superior advantages to those Assured with this Society 
will be best und dbya it of its principles and a 
reference to the last Annual Bonus declared on Policies of five 
years’ standing, viz. : 




















Policy Annual |} Bonus Cash |Premium 
Entry!" No, |48¢| 84m |premium.| added. | Bonus. | reduced. 
£ |\£ 8.d)£82.d.|\£ 8. d.|\£ % a 

1837 39 9 | 1000 | 67 8 4/132 14 6] 5819 9 819 4 
1838 | 114 | 56 | 3000 1175 15 0/296 9 7 (123 0 6316 9 7 








Policies now entered upon entitled to participation in next 
Annual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums paid can be bor- 
rowed by the assured without loss of Bry ie 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 
STONE-COLOU RED CEMENT. 
FELX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 
Park, begs to inform Archi s, Build Pl &c. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very ior co 
position which has greatly improved his well-known Artificial 
Stone Ornaments. he has succeeded in poking an excellent 
STONE-COLOURED CEMENT, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick walls and repairing decayed stone 
work, which he can supply at 2s. 6d. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherhithe. 


MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENTS 
in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E 


J. 
DENT, sole patentee, has OPENED his West-end PREMISES, 
39, C treet, Chari , in addition to82, Strand, with 
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HE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 

and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Empowered by 

Special Act of Parliament, 3rd Vic. cap. 20., 62, King William- 

street, London Bridge, London; 21, St. David-street, Edin- 

burgh ; 6, King-street, Queen-square Bristol ; and St. Andrew's 
Hall Plain, Norwich.—Capital, One Million. 

Trustees, with a Seat at the Board. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. | Thomas Piper, Esq. 


Directors. 
George Bousfield, Esq. Sir John Pirie, Bart. and Ald. 
Sir J. Easthope, Bart. M.P. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 

Peter Ellis, Esq. Edward Smith, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Hon. C, P. Villiers, M.P. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. | Joho Wilks, Esq. 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

On the return of the Midsummer Quarter, the Directors be; 
leave to remind their Friends and the Public, that inthe FIR 
DEPARTMENT they receive risks of all descriptions, including 
Chapels, School-Rooms, Mills, Goods and Shipping in Dock, 
Farming Stock, &c., at the same reduced rates as other respect- 
able Companies, and make no charge for Fire Policies transferred 
from other Offices ; and in the LIFE DEPARTMENT they con- 
tinue to transact all business relating to Life Assurances, 
Annuities, and Family Endowments, upon the most libera 
terms consistent with sound principles and public security, 

a ral all ic A Ss "7 itor, ae and other 
ents. y order of the Board, 
THOMAS PRICE, Sec. 


GAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Casthom-pinee, Blackfriars, London. 


‘ectors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Bowden. Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | William Prinsep, Esq. 
Alexander Colvin, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Edward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S. 
. CAPITAL 500,000/. 4 
The objects of Life A may be plished at this 
flice on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. 
Age. | 30 40 | 50 | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £.s. d.| £. 8. d. | £.s.d. 
emium.-| 24713 0 3 449 625 
dowments for future and existing children, and Annuities 
ofall kinds are granted by this Society. 
_, The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
Sl. per cent, extra on the Sret premium. 
OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


ORK AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 























an entirely new stock of Watches and Clocks, Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, 8 guineas each; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 guineas; and 
Silver Levers at 6 guineas each.—A new edition of Dent’s Lec- 
tures, price ls., but to customers gratis. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the mapertant advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—1s. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
athird part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge.wirk its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
partion rofits and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
uxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S 
Sole Establishment, Oxford. street, two doors from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s"’ adopted 
by some houses. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

’ meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132 years), 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest assortment 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, by the 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and at little 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
apements, all of superior manufacture. New Watches of the 
most elegant patterns upon the pri le o Ch neters, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. a arge assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 

















reduced prices. Old Watches taken in excuange. The most 
experienced wevienen are ployed on the p in the 
repair partment. 

pang Mebster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 

do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 

any other candle ; the flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. 

b. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 

City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone ; 


-, 


W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square; W. Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
‘ocer, Pitfield-street, 


street, Whitechapel ; orge 
Hoxton; S. Game Fish-street-bill ; ‘ain, grocer, Bethnal- 


puley. 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars-road; C. H: Nicholas, 
19, Boli ; 








, COMPANY, King William-street, London. Emp d 
by Act of Parliament. Directors. 
George Frederick Young, Esq. Chairman. 
. _, Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman, 
Benjamin Agar, Esq. James Gadesden, Esq. 
ames Audus, Esq. omas Gregory, Esq. 
Hilliam Baker, Esq. William Haigh, Esq. 
- 8. Belcomhe, Esq. M.D. George Hudson, Esq. 
M rd Ernest Bruce, M.P. Jos. Bulkeley Jgehnson, Esq. 
; atthew Carr, Esq. William Matterson, Esq. 
1W albankeChilders, Esq. M.P. |John Parker, Esq. M.P. 
§ enry Cooper, Esq. Sir John Simpson 
ir James Eyre, M.D. ‘dward Thomas Whitaker, Esq. 
c he superiority of the system of Assurance adopted by this 
ompany, will be found in the fact-that the premium required 
a a bonus office to assure 1,000/. on the life of a person in the 
h year of his age, would in this office insure 1,291/. 7s. 6d. 
Assurances at other ages are effected on equally favourable 
terms, and thus the assured has an immediate bonus instead of 
¢ chance dependent upon longevity and the profits of an office. 
O cases of assurance for a limited number of years, the adyan- 
tage offered by this Company is still greater, no part of the 
Profits of a bonus office being ever allotted to such assurances. 
spectuses, containing tables framed to meet the circum- 
stances of all who desire to provide for themselves, or those 
who may survive them, by assurance, either of fixed sums or 
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row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Old 
Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

gravers, beg to inform the Rebnky and Gentry that they 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, CRESTS, &c., for boo 
plates, in their proper heraldic colours. and at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d.: also every 
description of elegant engraving Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
warehouses, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, or sent on application any distance free of ex- 
pense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22s., 208., 188., 178., 14s., 12s. 
and 8s. per ream; Note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., 88., 6s * 
ream. Anadditional charge is made for semelag 








+ a r 

either of the 

above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials. eir miscella- 
neous stock, which is very large and particularly adapted for 
presents, consists of dressing casi writing desks, inkstands, 
envelope cases, albums, sietting-beet s, bibles and prayers, gold 
and silver pencil cases, penholders, toilet and smelling bottles, 
souvenirs, ladies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, 
pocket-books, papeterie, and envelopes. suitable for invitations, 
pli y notes, wedd c. Either of the above arti- 
cles may be had plain, or of the most costly description, with 
every description of useful stationery, Postage stamps and en- 








annuities, may be had at the Office, as above, or of the agents. 
*'J. REDDISH, Secretary. 


velopes at Government Bree Messrs. Barry & Son are also 
the West-end Agents for Mr. Robert Best Ede’s Perfumery. 


ARM WEATHER.—Ease and Comfort for 
the Feet.—-HALL & CO. Wellington-street, Strand, 
London, sole Patentees of the PANNUS CORIUM, or Leather 
Cloth Boots and Shoes. These articles have borne the test and 
received the approbation of all who have worn them. Such as 
are troubled with corns, bunions, gout, or tenderness of feet 
from any other cause, will find them the softest and most eom- 
fortable ever invented; they never draw the feet or get hard, 
and for warm climates they are found easier and more durable 
than any other kind of shoes; they resemble the finest leather, 
and are cleaned with common blacking. Their Elastic Spring 
Boots are worthy attention ; they supersede lacing and button. 
ing, and effectually support the ankle. The material sold by 
the yard in any quantity. Any respectable boot and shoe 
meker weg be appointed agent.—The much-improved PATENT 
INDIAN-RUBBER GOLOSHES are light, dura do, and perfestlz 
waterproof.-HALL & CO.'S PORTABLE WATERPROO 
DRESSES claim the attention of all who are exposed to the 
wet. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, with hoods, from 18s. Gentle- 
men's Dresses, competing Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 2ls. The 
whole can be carried with convenience in the pocket. 


COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 
STEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID Se 


HESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- 


markably extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are 
brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 
more durable, and in every respect preferable to the ordinary 
x. In warm climates they have become essential. The 
consist of—An INSTANTANEOUS BLACK INK—A BLUE 
FLUID, changing, to an intense Black colour—PATENT UN- 
CHANGEABLE BLUE FLUIDS, remaining a deep Blue colour 
—A SUPERIOR BLACK INK, of the common character, but 
more fluid—A SUPERIOR CARMINE RED for Contrast Writing 
—A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, unchangeable by any 
Chemical Agent—Also, a new kind of MARKING INK for 
Linen; and [nkholders adapted for preserving Ink from Evapor- 
ation and Dust. Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing 
from, are prepared, which will enable those who may wish to 
try either of these articles to do so ata small expense. Pre- 
pared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London; and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers.—N.B_ These unchangeable Blue Fiuids are Patent 
Articles; the public are therefore cautioned against imitations, 
which are infringements; to sell or use which is illegal. 
STEPHENS’ SELECT STEEL PENS.—The utmost possible 
care having been bestowed pen the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles so as to procure the highest finish, they can be confidently 
recommended both for flexibility and durability. 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.” Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing Y —— favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, bined with isite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, 
acknowledged goat, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ; 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., Lame oy | unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the prietors beg to state that druggi 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Ly 
ners Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at ls. 6d. ; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 


with the F s’ stamp Over the cork of every bottle. 
FOR GOUT, RHEV MATISM, AND RHEU MATIC GOUT 
IMCO’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are a certain and safe remedy; they restore tranquillity to 
the nerves, give tone to the stomach and strength to the whole 
system. Noother med can he compared to these excellent 
pills, as they poovens the disorder from attacking the Stomach 
or Head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery, to 
health and comfort. Sold by A. Willoughby & Co., late B G. 
Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Ven- 
dors, at ls. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


OR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS,» most 
fragrant perfume, and delightful cosmetic. It s 
completely removes tan, redness, &c., and by its cooling, bal- 
samic, and healing qualities, renders the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., and clears it from every humour, 
pimple, oreruption. By its use the skin becomes, and continues, 
delicately clear and soft, and the pl b if 
In shaving, it is invaluable, rendering the skin smooth and firm. 
and protects it from the effects of sun and dust. It is beyond 
all praise as a general family lotion. Sold in bottles, price 2s, 9d., 
by all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


ROVEARDS MACASSAR OIL, under the 
Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.—This Oil has 
acquired celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and 
fecundity in moneening, peeeerwne.sae beautifying the Human 
Hair. It imparts an additional vigour to the roots, together 
with a glossy criguiness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustaches, the 
Macassar is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In refer- 
ence even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is 
found attended with the happiest effects.—Mild, invigorating, 
stimulative, and purifying, it materially assists in dispelling 
scurf or dandriff, and renders supererogatory the use of the 
fine-comb. Price 3s, 6d., 7s., Family (equal to four small) 
10s. 6d., and double that size 2is. per Bottle. 

CAUTION.—Ask for ‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,’ and 
see that those words are on the Wrap r, as much pernicious 
trash is now offered to the Public as Macassar Oi." by Per- 
fumers of apoarent Lo wg 

Ss by the Proprietors, A. RowLanp & Son, 20, Hatton- 
garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


TWENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION. Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, an 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it according to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, and he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
fours, &c, Joun KILVINGTON, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
| Fepete stress, London. | 

OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, prodecge 

a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off; 











ists, grocers, and 




















ion fair 








few Bottlh nera t t in. ice 3s. 6d., 6s. an 
lis. per Bottle.” No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE 
BALM of COLUMBIA, f Wellington-street, Strand, 
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Just published, price 2g. 6d. cloth, the 2nd edition of 

RIALS OF TAS T E. 
Samuel Gilbert, 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 

‘The first edition of this work has been sold within six weeks 


of its publication. 
HE reUs ENJOY MENT « of ANGLING. 
y HENRY PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Illustrated with 4 Portrait of the Author, and _ Seven Songs, 
descriptive of the Art, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, 





This day i i published, price 4s. 12mo. cloth, 
YTON ~~aall or, the REstorED Mo- 


NASTERY: @ — 
By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, 
Late Scholar of Trinity Colle e, Cambridge ; 
Author of * Herbert Tresham "an nes de Tracy.’ 
Cambridge: xs. J. Deighton. 


Lately ery 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
ECTU RES on the WAVE-THEORY of 
LIGH 
By the Ki ie. H. LLOYD, D.D, F.R.S. V.P.R.1.A. & 
Erasmus Smith's Professor of Natural and de Ser Phi- 
phy in the Univesaey of Dublin. 
Printed by order of the B oard of Erasmus Smith. 





NEW WORK FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 
T EAM VOYaA — E 


On the SEINE, the MOSELLE, and the RHINE, 
With Railroad vant to the Principal Cities of fein. 


U 
Author of ‘A Steam Verse down the Danube,’ &c. 


Also, now re: 
MARMADUKE WYVIL; or, THe "MAID REVENGE: 
An Hist ‘orical Romance. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esgq., Author of * Oliver Cromwell.’ 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
This day is published, 
VISIT to the EAST: comprising GERMANY 
and the Danuse, CONST Art ASIA MINOR, 
EGYPT, and IDUMEA. e Rev. HENRY FORMBY, M.A. 
With Twent five ngravi chiefly from original drawings ; 
being Vol. XXV. of =e, Eng. istiman’ s Library.” Price 7s. cloth. 
n the Press, 
AUSTRALIA: its History and present Condition 
popularly dopertied, By the Rev. W. PRIDDEN, M.A. 
London: J. Burns, 17, Portman-street. 
Immediately will! be published, 
In 2 vols. 8¥0. with numerous plates, some coloured, 
XCURSIONS, ADVENTURES, and FIELD- 
SPORTS in CBYLON ° > its Commercial and Military Im- 











Dublin: Andrew Milliken; London: Whittaker & Co. 
Just Taree price 1s. boards, cloth lettered, 
A N ESSAY on SPONTANEOUS COMBUS- 
TION, read at the Brighton Literary and Scientific Insti- 


tution, by J. PET 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. London ; and King, Book , North- 


es to the British eg 
By, Lieut. Colonel TAMES. CAMP ELL, formerly of the 48th 
d 50th Regiments, and for several years Commandant of the 
Districts of ‘Galle, &c., and Judicial Agent of Government. 
“ There is continual spring and harvest there.” 
_, London: iy W. Boone. 29, New Bond-street. Oliver & Boyd, 
J. Cumming, Dublin 





street. Brizhto: 


TALE OF THE COASYF GUARD. 
Will be published ih the Magazines, on the Ist of July, 


». Illustrated, price 1s. 
H E M UG LER 8: 
- ACh le of the Coast Gu 
rome FRANCIS TGGINSON, R.N 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London; ‘and can be had of 
all Booksellers. 


Just published (for the ot om foolscap 8vo. bound in cloth, 
NA N T: an Anti. “Pusey Satire. 


Harvey & Darton, 55, Gracchurch-street ; Darton & 
Harvey, 3, ‘othore-il. 
w ready, with Map, post 8vo. 8s. 
LOSING EVENTS of the CAMPAIGN in 
CHINA, The ore AT IONS in the YANG-TZE-KIANG, 
and TREATY of NA 
By Captain NGRANVIL LE G, LOCH, R.N 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 














Now ready. with 5 large Travelling Maps, post Svo. 
R. MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for F RANC E, 
ine clading NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the RIVERS 
LOIRE, SEINE, RHONK, and’ GARO NNE; the FRENCH 
als? DAU PHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRENEES. 
* Mr. Mcrray’s HANDBOOKS have his name on the outside. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, in post 8yo. with a VIEW of 
LORD NELSON’S BIR TH-PLACE, 


ELSONIAN REMINISCENCES: 
wy +! Le FROM MEMORY'S LOG, 
PARSONS, Lieut. R. 
untae rs Glo. Apublishers, Conduit-street. 


"HE HISTORY of ETRURIA.—PART I, 
TARCHUN AND HIS TIMES. From the Foundation of 
Gira vol to the Foundation of Rome. By Mrs. HAMILTON 
l vol. post Svo. price 12s. ¢ 
—Very few Copies of the Second Edition of ‘A Tour to 
tho Se —- of Etruria,’ by the same Author, now remain. 
atchard * Son. 187, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


st ready, in 8vo. price 12s. 
ROOTS of "the ORIGINAL UNITY and 
RECENT ORIGIN of the. HY AN RACE, estrated 
by a COMPARISON of the LAN GES of ASIA, EUROPE, 
APRIC A, and AMERICA: ag “ > uiry voy far hel Dif: 
ferences existing among the Sage « the Globe are referri- 
ble to causes now in operatio 
AR’ THOR JA JAMES JOHNES, Esq. 

*,* This work = been published in consequence of the fol- 
lowing recommendation of Dr. Prichard, Author of the‘ Physical 
History of Mankind,” &c.: tee ene aonteine very valuable 
matter, which I trust we shallh n prin 

Samuel Clarke. 3 "Pall ‘Mall Hast. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
On the Ist of July will * published, rice 12s. cloth, Vol. I. of 


e Wo! 

EAUMONT oan “FLETCHER; 
the Text formed from a new collation of the Early Edi- 
With Notes, and a Biographical Memoir. 

By the Rev. A. DYCE. 
To be comprised in a vols. dem 


blished regularly every two mont 
a . Edw = Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
SU UR ETISH i P.—The DANGERS and DE- 
FECTS of PRIVATE SECURITY, and their REMEDIES, 
By —— SAUNDERSON, late an Auditor of the Guarantee 
“ Ne. that is surety fora a shell smart for it; but he that 
hateth suretiship is sure.”""— xi. 
Pag not the fairest estates. been Sestonped by suretiship?"” 
—South 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Hall-court. — 
NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
On Monday, the 26th, will be pabiished Part IIL., price 4s., or 
ction |. (containing Parts I. to IIL.) price is., of 
DICTION ARY of GREE K and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY 74 MYTHOLOGY. By various Writers. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L. D., Editor of the ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and R ~ +hy ‘Antiquities.’ "Mlustrated by numerous 
Engravings on Woo ‘o be continued in Quarterly Parts, and 
to form One Octavo Volume. llustrated by numerous Engrav- 
ings on 
‘e* Part Ii. contains, besides other important Articles, a full 
account of the Life. Writings, and Philosophy of Aristotle. 
“We have carefully perused the part before us, and find it re- 
giete with research and learning: it is a great undertaking, and 
m the specimen before us (the first number) we dou nt not 
butt that it will be a masterly ——. *—Altlas, Jan, 28, 1843. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-sirect. 














tions. 


8vo.; and a volume to be 





ce 2s., just published, 





w ready, price ls.; or 4/. per hun 
SHORT and EASY CATECHISM for the 
Use of Young Persons of the Church of England. Com- 
piled from Authentic Sources. 
Riso, just published, with a Preface. price 6d. ; or 2/. per hundred, 
QUESTIONS for SELF-EX AMINATION, 
designed primarily for the Use of toms Persons. 
— ‘oovey, 36, St. James’s-street. 

On application, A. be had gratis, 


A Catalogue of Books, Ancient and Modern. 


"ILLUSTRATION. —PARIS ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWS.—“ The engravings, of which there are 
nearly thirty in every number of this splendid journal, are by 





Ss 


R° the press, and shortly will be published, 
R T I 


at Or THE GEOMETRIC PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY, x, 
By D. R. HAY. 
Also, by the — Author, 


The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har. 


mony of Form. In1 vol. — with 18 Engravings. Price tpg, 


The Laws of Winans Colouring adapted to 


Interior Decorations, &c. With 8 coloured Diagrams, The 
4th edition. Price 7s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and Pall Mall, 
mn. 


22 
22, 


Londo 





MR, READE’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
ACRE D Fr. 0 
From Subjects in the Old estement. 
By JOUN N EDMUND READ 
By the same Author, 
. ITs —- - 9 ap 
* may be just escribed as the noblest 
n the subject sce the Childe Harold.” Derry Lm og 
1E WANDERER, 
THE DELUGE; A DRAMATIC POEM. 
CATALINE; AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY, 
THE DRAMA OF A LIFE. 
A RECORD OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
eee this day, 


IR WALTER SCOTT's LIFEof NAPOLEON, 
Vol. ILI., with — and Maps, 


EM S§ 


“*Ttal 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
Part 3l, 


Ill. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
No. 80, = Part XX. 


THE anane OF MID. LOTHI AN of this Issue 
Is now complete, price 2s, 3d. 
Robert Cadell, eather Th Houlston & Stoneman, ——s 





the first artists, and far superior to the best of those 
in our own Pictorial Newspapers ; the Original Articles, on ail 
subjects connected with Politics, Literature, Science, and A 

are ao the pens of the first writers in France.”’ Shibscriptions, 
8s. uarter, received in London 7 Joseph Thomas, Finch- 
Single Numbers, not transmissible by post, price 8d. each. 


YARRELL’S BRITISH BIRDS. 


HisToey of BRITISH BIRDS, 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. V.P.Z.8 

This Work contains a history anda portrait of a epeciee of 
the Birds found in Britain. The 3 vols. contain 520 Illustrations, 
alldrawn and engraved quecceny for this Mag — in, dem 
8vo. 4. 10s.; royal 8vo. 9/.; or imperial 8vo. pan 
the convenience of “purchasers the Work will alt be Tod 
Parts, at 2s. 6d. cock ,orin Volumes. Vol. I. price 25s.; Vol. 


355.3 Vol. If, 
Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
To be completed in about Fifteen Monthly Parts. 
CHINA AND INDIA, 
is day, Parts I. to VI., price 1s. each ™ 
HE HISTORY ‘of CHINA and INDIA, 
Pictorial and Descriptive: exhibiting a complete and fami- 
liar view of the people of those interesti o- ountries, and their 
overnments from the earliest period tot resent time. By 
friss NER, Author of * The Historical ibrary,’ &c 
iNustrated. vith Plates, executed in the New Style of Tint, and 
rior Wood En; avings, from cognate local drawings. 
ondon: Dean ‘hreadneed spies and, by order, of 
every | a in the United Kingdom 


ourth Aiton on on Monday. jane 97, 
RION: an Epic Poem, in Three Books. By 
R. H. HORNE, Sather of * Cosmo de’ Medici,’ ‘Gregory 
bo : o. 8v0. pp. ps price One Shil line. 
vent ser © onceptions as to the alteration of the 
pric, the Publisher begs to state that the Author having directed 
im to print and publish three entire editions of ‘ Orion’ at less 
than the value of waste paper, has now permitted him to make 
alittle change. For transmission by post, the weight and pay- 
mens will require the enclosure of one shilling and six penny 
sta . There are no important —— By ntorpolations in 
this Edition; no illustrations; no w rs; no_ hot-pressing; 
and the paper is very little better than fore, ° Nor will there 
be any difference yhen the price is raised to half-a-crown. 
iller, 404, Oxford-street. 
Third Thousand, People's Edition, price 2 
ALLACIES of the FACULT Errors of the 
oe Diseases periodic or. ae Py ~Ague, Asthma, 
Epilep: Cc l come on in 
fits, wit isis and Heats—U nity of ok TS. mode of 
Treatment, with numerous successful cases in illustration— 
Attention to temperature the end of all Physic—Blood-letting 
the greatest of Medical mistakes, cases of Byron, Scott, Mali- 
bran, &c. in proof. 
Simpkin rhe Marshall, 5, Stationers’-court ; and J. Ollivier, 59, 
Pall Mall. 


per 
lane. 
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AN ELEGANT PRESENT. 

Now i” price One Guinea, BRITE bound in a new style, 

THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 

ited by S.C. HALL, F.R.S. Illustrated by 230 of the 

most Genie tes on Wood, from Drawings by eminent 

rtists. 

A few Copies on India paper, mounted, columbier 4to. price 
Three Guineas, in a folio. 

Specimen Hy oataining - Illustrations from the Work, 
may be had, postage free, 

The Seventh Part of the W york, price 3s. 6d., will be issued on 

the Ist of August . 
Published by J. How, 132, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, price 1s. ; or if by post, 1s. 4d., Part 3, of 
MANIPULATIONS IN THE SCIENTIFIC ART, 
HOTOGENIC MANIPULATION; con- 


taining i? pee Instructions in the Theory and Practice of 
the Arts of Photography, Calotype, Cyanotype. Ferrotype, 





. 8, New Burlington-street, June 2 
NEW W ORKS “UST Pu BLISHE D “BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 

1. GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CON TEMPOR ARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court oF England under the Stuarts: 
and *The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
Hanover.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

2. THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq., Author ot Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ ‘¥orest Days,’ &e, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. THE RHONE, the DARRO, and the GUADALQUI 
VIR: a Summer Ramble in 1812, By Mrs. ROMER, Author of 
‘Sturmer,’ &c. In 2 vols, 8vo. with Embellishments. 

4. EGYPT AND THE TOLY LAND in 1842; with 
Sketches of Greece and the Levant. By W. DREW STENT, 

A., Wadham College, Oxford, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

5. THE FRENCH GOVERNESS; cr, the EMBROIF- 
pERED HANDKERCHIEF. A Homance. By J. FENIMORE 
ER, Esq., Author of * The Pilot,’* ‘The Spy,’ &c. Post 8a, 

a ‘aereny of the REVOLI ITIONS, INSU RRECTIONS, 
and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By W.C, TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Brinity Goll College, Dublin, Author of ‘ Komant.c Biography of the 
Age of Elizabeth,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

"Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majest,.) 
8. New Burlington-street, June 24, 1343. 
‘"R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 





I. 
New Work by oe ~~ 4 of‘ ~~ Clockmaker,’ §¢. 
2 vols. post 8 . 
SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND: ow. THE ATTACHE; 
By ‘the Author of ‘ The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doings of 
Sam Slick of Slickville.’ 
If. 
Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from original Paintings, &c. 
LETTERS ae —s AC = W ALPOLE, 


Ea RFO 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 1B. St Resident at the Court of 
orence, from the year 1760 to 1735. 
Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 
“oncluding Series. 
Ill. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo 
THE cike ASST AN CHIEF; 
A ROMANCE OF SSIA. 
By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
IV. 
vol. 8vo. ane th M 
DISCOVERIES oN THES NORTIL COART OF AMERICA; 
EFFECTED BY THE OFF CERS OF THE HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY; he Years 1836-1529. 
y THOMAS SIMPSON. Esq. 


v. 
In 3 vols avant 8vo. 
BU BODY; 


THE 
Novel. 
Vi. 


gee as. # 8vo. with Fertrits, 
LUDING VOLUN 
GEORGE SEL Wen AND HIS © ONTE: MPC NR ARIES, 
WITIL MEMOIRS AND NOTES. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq 
Sather of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of England moder the Stuarts; A 
* The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau a0} 
Hanover.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Chrysotype, Anthoty: ay were i. her 
—— BY CKO THOS FiseR. 


I seeaeehed -3 Woodcuts. 
The App tus and Materials required in 


Tia on 
of the Publishers, 
. ' Geo. Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, 





the Arts, 
Wareh 
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London: JamMEs Hoimes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. - 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHENALUM OFFICE, 1, ya 
lington Street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis, and sold by 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messrs. 

Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublite 











